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Japan: A New Commercial Competitor 


THE question of Great Britain’s commercial policy is one of great 
complexity, which grows the greater as one studies the matter from the 
many points of view presented by the interchange and trading customs 
of countries far beyond the European sphere. 

It is quite impossible to deal adequately with this subject in the 
space of a review article, but attention might be directed to certain 
countries where the conditions of things have so changed as to necessitate 
a corresponding change of tactics from this side; or, at least, serious 
consideration as to condition, cause, and remedy. 

Last year’s exhibitions at the London Chamber of Commerce of 
goods exported by various countries to the Colonies, and the plain state- 
ments of many speakers at the June (1896) Congress of Chambers of 
Commerce shed some startling light upon this aspect of the question. 
At the Congress mentioned, the High Commissioner for Canada 
made the following notable—and prophetic because of the events which 


have since taken place—statement :— 


‘‘We have as much right to treat trade within the Empire on a preferential 
basis as the European countries with colonies have to give and receive from them 
preferential treatment. . . . The British Empire is so large and so completely 
self-supporting that it could very well afford, for the sake of a serious political gain, 
to surround herself with a moderate fence.”’ 


It does not appear to have occurred to those interested in this far- 
reaching question that such an agreement between the Mother Country 
and her Colonies would prove the strongest incentive to the voluntary 
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emigration of desirable people from all countries to those free and fruitful 
Colonies of the Empire so wanting in population, so attractive in those 
circumstances which tend to make life a period of happy contentment, 
and with such a prosperous future as such an arrangement would open 
out. 

The Colonies do not ask or expect anything unreasonable, and they 
would hail with complete satisfaction a scheme by which they could be 
placed on the same footing with foreign countries in respect to the 
markets of Great Britain; that is, that the Colonies should be able to 
land their products in, say, the markets of London and Liverpool at an 
equal transit cost to that of foreign countries. To meet this it has been 
suggested that Great Britain might charge a customs duty upon certain 
foreign products, which compete against those of distant parts of the 
Empire, equal to the extra freight entailed by the longer distance ; or, 
shipping companies might be subsidised to carry such products at rates 
that might make the landed cost fairly proportional. 

The object of this article, however, is not to discuss this far-reaching 
question from the point of view implied in the foregoing, but the writer 
is convinced that from what he has seen and learnt in Australia and 
Asiatic countries, circumstances have arisen upon the horizon of British 
interest in those distant lands which must alter the conditions under 
which foreign trade has been conducted in the past. A speaker at the 
June Congress mentioned said :— 


‘‘What I desire to put to you is this, that the question of the future is, what 
is to become of the industrial fruits of this country? Where are the markets to 
come from, if they do not come under our flag? We find barriers built up against 
us everywhere ; but we also find that the products of other countries are poured into 
our Colonies in ever-increasing volumes. Gentlemen, what are we todo? Are we 
to stand still and say: ‘ We will do nothing, let all drift?’ I say, no, gentlemen.”’ 


This expresses the situation precisely, and fittingly agrees with 
Lord Salisbury’s emphatic opinion of the closer unity between the 
Mother Country and the Colonies as—“ Nothing more or less than the 
future of the Empire.” 

The purpose of this article is to take, for example, a group of 
countries, which, collectively, form a separate trading region by reason 
of waterway and contiguity. This may be termed the Australasian- 
Asian region. Space will not permit of an extended reference to the 
competition with British trade of the United States, Belgium, and, 
notably, Germany, but it is desired to draw attention to a new competitor 
in the field, Before entering, however, upon this, the raison d’étre of the 
article, attention might be directed to a very active and painstaking 
(mark the word!) neighbour on the scene. No clearer view can be 
presented in so short a space than by quoting Mr. S. H. Gastrell, 
commercial attaché to her Majesty’s Embassy at Berlin, in his work, 
“Our Trade in the World.” The following extract is taken, as it covers 
many of the countries to be quoted further on. 
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COMPARISONS OF NET RESULTS OF BRITISH AND GERMAN EXPORTS OF 
DOMESTIC PRODUCE TO FIFTEEN COUNTRIES OUTSIDE EUROPE, 
IN £1,000, 1890 TO 1895. 





For England | For Germany Difference in favour of 
in £1,000, in £1,000. England. | Germany. 
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Nothing could be plainer or more telling than these figures, which 
show that during the five years ending 1895 Germany’s exports to 
these far distant markets increased over eleven million pounds sterling 
beyond British, Was this the cause of inferior or higher priced 
goods, an absence of judicious trading tactics, or indifference on 
our part ? 

It must be admitted that the Pacific Ocean area, comprising those 
countries washed by the waters of this great ocean, are now on the 
threshold, and in some instances have entered upon a development that 
promises to introduce with the new century a startling change in the 
established trade and politics of the world. The chief factor in this 
revolutionary metamorphosis will be what may broadly be termed the 
yellow race. The extraordinary industry, increasing activity, and 
insidious encroachments of these people must convince those who study 
the question that, whatever other nations may do, Great Britain cannot 
long endure with its present equanimity the rapidly-expanding competi- 
tion of this race, which, in methods, habits, and customs, so completely 
differs from our own. It will simply be a question of living at their 
wage, and enduring what it entails, or protecting ourselves sc that our 
wage-earners may not suffer. A few pertinent statistics may make the 
subject clearer. 

China’s 375 millions are customers at present, but they have all the 
essentials which have made their brothers in Hong Kong, the Philippines, 
the Straits Settlements, Java, Borneo, the United States, and Australia, 


so disagreeable to the white man, to become most dangerous competitors. 
1* 
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This they will become quite as quickly as the Japanese, and with a 
swiftness that will surprise us as soon as that awakening comes to which 
we are urging them with a view to what will be only our immediate 
profit. But that is irrevocable ; it must be. 

It is only intended, however, to deal here with a people who have 
already entered the lists of commercial rivalry, and who loudly proclaim 
their intention of ousting us out of those markets in the area which has 
been referred to, and also on the south of Asia, which they contend are 
theirs by right of contiguity. Without further preamble, some figures 
indicative of their recent efforts and illustrative of Great Britain’s 
corresponding decline may be quoted :— 


BRITISH AND JAPANESE EXPORTS (THE PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES OF 
THOSE COUNTRIES), TO :— 














Countries. British. * Japanese. 
1892. 1895. 1892. 1895. 

Re i é £ 
British India ne .. | 27,934,452 | 24,753,008 158,032 484,359 
tAustralia .. bse .. | 15,286,257 | 13,204,148 1,295 142,317 
Canada a ea ad 6,869,913 5,285,271 120,823 220,685 
China - “e - 5,778,042 5»257,832 706,562 1,015,012 

Straits Settlements sa 2,11 5,848 1,995,906 t t 
Hong Kong oe ba 1,803,864 1,908,813 | 1,476,504 2,040,311 
Philippine Islands. . od 725,981 415,803 10,725 21,648 
Corea Y ° = t + 156,744 425,719 
Hawaii a = me t t 6,904 43,743 
60,514,357 | 52,820,781 | 2,717,589 | 4,393,794 




















* These returns are based upon a yen value of 2s. 2jd. This rate is slightly lower than that adopted in the 
Consular Report for the same period, but the difference is against Japan, and does not greatly affect the 
purpose of this table. 

t Not immediately obtainable, but there is reason to believe that British exports to Corea are included in 
ieee to China or Hong Kong, and Japanese exports to the Straits Settlements are included in those to British 

ndia. 

t British exports to West Australia are not included in these returns, as owing to the recent mining boom 
in that Colony, imports were abnormally inflated. In order, however, to represent the actual work done, the 
Japanese exports to Western Australia for 1895 have also been excluded. 


It is shown here that in the three years ending 1895, British exports fell 
off £7,693,576, while the Japanese increased £1,676,205 ; but what makes 
this feat so prodigious is that during the same period they sent nearly 
300,000 men out of the country (over half of them workmen) to fight 
their powerful neighbour—they had to feed these men, shipping was 
interrupted, and wages went up, yet their financial market remained 
comparatively unmoved. The question that demands the gravest 
consideration of our public men is, what effect will the competition of 
these yellow races—and especially and immediately of the Japanese— 
have upon the industries of Great Britain under a period of peace 
and that industrial development which has only just started with 
Japan? 

The disproportion of the above totals may cause some people to 
overlook the full significance of the separate returns, the quickness of 
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their growth, and their capability and certainty of expansion. It will be 
accounted incredible that these new and, presumably, untutored people, 
whom we have only recently been engaged in teaching, can compete 
successfully against usin foreign markets, and especially in the markets 
of Australia, British India, Western Canada, and other British possessions. 
But only those who do not know the Japanese and their neighbours will 
take this sceptical view. A few particulars of these new competitors, 
which should be weighed in considering this grave question, might, 
however, be submitted. : 

The Japanese are peculiarly a manufacturing and artistic people. 
Almost every private dwelling is a manufactory of some description. They 
are shrewd, energetic, and enterprising, and, being a people of a quick 
wit, a keen eye, and a cunning hand, should prove skilful artisans and 
astute traders. They possess the splendid qualification of being able to 
combine the development of agricultural industry with that of manu- 
facturing, for both are proceeding swiftly on the upward grade. The 
development of the latter may be gauged by the following :—During 
the ten years ending 1894 their spindles increased from less than 50,000 
to nearly 700,000 For the same period the number of companies and 
manufactories (firms and private companies excluded) increased from 
650 to 1,500; steamships, from 400 to 520; mileage of railways, from 
249 to 2,220; telegraph offices, from 320 to 720; miles of telephone 
wires (1890 to 1894), 258 to 1,831; reserves in some of the leading banks, 
from £460,000 to over 43,400,000 ; and the total foreign trade for this 
period of ten years, from £7,900,000 to £28,800,000. Throughout this 
period, while no manufacturing company paid less than five per cent. in 
dividends—and many paid fifteen and sixteen per cent—average wages 
increased from 2}d. to over 3d. per day. 1896 shows no decrease in the 
industrial activity and commercial expansion of the country, excepting a 
temporary falling off in the exports of certain staples through the failure 
of crops. At the end of 1896 the number of spindles had increased 
to 1,300,000; the number of joint-stock companies to 1,729, with a 
total capital (no doubt nominal) of 270,916,797 dollars. The activity 
manifested in industrial and commercial undertakings since the war is 
shown by the following amounts of total capital invested :— 


1895. 1896. 


Dollars. Dollars. 
Railways .. oe és +» 229,780,290 553,230,000 
Banks Pg ba sia a 39,220,000 122,405,000 
Companies és +4 os 70,840,000 264,014,500 


Total .. ae «+ 339,840,290 - 939,649,500 


The total mileage of railways laid down up to the end of 1896 was 
2,681 private lines and 792 Government. The Consular Report for 1896 
gives the total number of Japanese mercantile marine for year ending 
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1896 at 448 steamers and 173 sailing. This does not tally with the 
increase above mentioned, which was taken from the Japanese vernacular 
returns, 

As illustrating the remarkable educational effort being made in 
Japan to displace the agents and middlemen of foreign nationality, as 
shown in the article upon “Commercial Education in Japan,” which 
appeared in the “Times” of August 27th, 1897, it is significant to note 
that the percentage of Japanese imports and exports, which fell to the 
share of Japanese merchants, rose from 23.4 per cent. in 1894 to 24.6 
in 1895, and to 28.6 in 1896. 

The total foreign trade of Japan for the year 1896 amounted to 
431,543,195, showing an increase of over £2,700,000 upon 1894, 
notwithstanding the crop failures of 1896. 

The exports of Japan for 1896 show a large decrease upon 1895, 
owing, almost entirely, to the partial failure of the rice and tea crops and 
the silk output. But miscellaneous exports show an increase of over 
£500,000. Great Britain’s exports to Japan increased from 43,107,572 
in 1892 to £6,480,664 in 1896. This remarkable expansion is likely to 
delude many into the belief that whatever insignificant trade Japan does 
with other countries, that country must continue purchasing English 
goods at the same ratio as shown in these returns. But, unfortunately, 
such will not be the case. The above increase is largely due to the 
increased importation of machinery, metals, and Government require- 
ments, caused by the industrial and commercial “boom,” which set in 
after the war, bolstered up by Government contracts and subsidies. 

The Japanese are a wary and far-sighted people. Was ever war on 
a gigantic scale conducted with a perfectness of detail in transport and 
commissariat arrangements as that which gave Japan the victory over 
China? It is the same system of preparation which Japan is now 
applying to the more peaceful contest which it is entering upon in the 
development of home and foreign trade and industry. The large 
surplus of 1896 is the profit made on weapons of trade with which Japan 
will fight us in the field of commerce later on. Of course, this is 
inevitable, but the certainty of its happening should awaken our 
merchants and manufacturers to the fact that there are other countries 
where, given the necessary activity and carefulness, markets may be 
found for wide expansion. 

There are many who view with considerable doubt and apprehen- 
sion Japan’s new-born energy, its marvellous commercial and industrial 
expansion, and extraordinarily large expenditure, and many prognosti- 
cations have been made upon the country’s early collapse. But, as a 
leading article in the “ Times” of September 13th, 1897, states: “Even 
before the unexpected revelation of Japanese energy in the campaign 
against China, not much doubt existed among intelligent and well- 
informed persons that the resources of the country were great, that they 
were in good hands, and that they would be turned to the best account.” 
One fact, before all else, should be born in mind regarding Japan’s 
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resources. Its best resources are the boundless energy, industry, and 
shrewdness of the people, combined with a contentment and cheerfulness 
which are quite peculiar to the Japanese. Much might be written under 
this heading, for these characteristics strike all observant visitors to 
Japan who travel beyond the boundaries of the foreign settlements. 

As to Japan’s extraordinary expenditure, it will be sufficient to 
quote the “Times’” correspondent (who, by his well-known ability, 
knowledge of the Japanese, position in the country familiar to the 
writer of this article, and irreproachable repute, is qualified beyond 
all others to speak upon this question), writing from Tokio, on the 
10th January of this year: “These facts are striking—namely, that, 
having just fought a great war and arranged to double her army 
and navy at a cost of 295,000,000 yew, as well as to double the 
annual outlay for maintaining her troops and ships, she can still 
look forward to being completely free from debt in the year 1934.” In 
the “Times” of March 28th and September 13th, this correspondent 
reviews the whole position of Japan’s finances, and makes it very clear 
that nothing is being attempted that is unreasonable, and that in the 
economics of finance Japan can teach many nations. When these 
arrangements are complete Japan will have a navy of seven line of 
battleships, fifty-eight cruisers, etc., eleven torpedo catchers, and one 
hundred and fifteen torpedo boats, to be completed within ten years ; 
and the army—within eight years—was to consist of a peace footing 
of 145,000 and a war footing of 520,000. 

It is the adaptability of the Japanese to manufacturing work, their 
industry and cheerfulness while engaged in it (so unlike the native of 
India), their low rate of wage and long working hours—and some of the 
mills work night and day on two shifts of hands—that will make them 
such formidable rivals of the white races in the markets which lie 
contiguous to those seas which the Japanese claim as their sphere of 
influence. 

A feature that may be referred to is the extent of population upon 
which the Japanese can draw for future expansion of their industries. 
It may be sufficient to point out that the population of the United 
Kingdom is only 38,654,203, or 320 to the square mile, while that of 
Japan is 40,718,677, of only 276 to the square mile (1893). (The 
Consular Report for 1896 states that the population of Japan is 
42,270,628.) 

They are already earnestly engaged in developing trade with China, 
the Straits Settlements and India, and their intentions regarding 
Australia are not only openly expressed but they have already taken 
practical steps to establish trade in the Colonies by the adoption of 
measures which show that it is no half-hearted movement. Hitherto, 
they have only had one consul there—a European. Last year they 
appointed two more experienced Japanese, and they are taking steps to 
appoint others. These consuls are not only to be official representatives, 
but they are more particularly to be commercial agents. They have 
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already begun to establish banking and insurance agencies in the 
Colonies, and last year the Japanese Government subsidised a line of 
steamships to Sydney and Melbourne. They are now running a 
monthly service, but they hope soon to make it weekly, and are 
now building several new steamers in England of large tonnage for 
this purpose. 

The “Japan Daily Advertiser” of February 13th of last year, a 
newspaper rather antagonistic to the Japanese, had a leading article, in 
which the following remarkable extract appeared :— 


‘‘A few months ago an American, with commercial instincts, arrived in 
Yokohama with a collection of American samples sufficient to stock a country fair. 
He announced that he had come to Japan to build up American trade. He did not 
remain long, however, and now it is advertised that he has turned up in San 
Francisco with a stock of samples of manufactured Japanese goods, prepared to 
knock out the American market. He is able, he says, to lay down all sorts of goods 
in California from thirty to fifty per cent. less than the same class of articles can be 
manufactured in America. He proclaimed that, amongst other things he could 
place in San Francisco a Japanese-made bicycle as good as a high-grade American 
machine for £2 1os.”’ 


The same article states that the attention of the American 
merchants and manufacturers is being anxiously directed to the rapidly- 
increasing imports from Japan of cotton goods, manufactured silks, rope, 
jute, carpets, bags, iron manufactures, machinery, buttons, brushes, 
watches, clocks, matches, bicycles, and rubber goods. 

The “ Japan Mail” of April last year, states that a Japanese steam- 
ship company has been promoted to start a line of steamers between 
Japan and Canada, and another with San Francisco. That an influx of 
Japanese manufactures into Canada and the States is imminent is the 
opinion of both the Japanese and American newspapers, so much so that 
early in February last year it was proposed to hold a gigantic convention 
in Chicago of manufacturers from all parts of the States to consider this 
question. Five thousand delegates were expected to attend. 

What the Japanese threaten in America is just as possible, and from 
all appearances equally certain, to happen in Australia. But the 
Australian Governments do not like the prospects ; so much so that in 
March last year a conference of Australian Premiers in Sydney sturdily 
rejected the Anglo-Japanese Treaty on the grounds that “they did not 
consider it advisable for the Colonies to be flooded with coloured labour 
and cheap Japanese manufactures.” But this resolution, more blunt 
than courteous, cannot stop the inflow of the products of Japan’s indus- 
trious millions. The only thing that could do this, and then only 
partially, would be differential taxation, but that would be a grave if not 
unconstitutional step. 

The principal exports from Japan of those articles which affect 
British trade, and in which there will be increasing competition from the 
Japanese, in the Australian, West Canadian, Indian and other Asiatic 
markets, are as follows :— 
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Many of these exports are, so far, insignificant in quantity, but they 
show a remarkable increase in the two years quoted, during which time 
the Japanese were preparing for, engaged in, and recovering from a 
tremendous struggle with China, in which the whole resources of the 
country were brought into requisition. Besides, most of these industries 
are only of a few years’ growth, and present exports merely represent a 
small but swiftly-growing surplus that has arisen after local demand has 
been supplied. The Japanese are by no means restricting themselves to 
the few manufactures in which they already do a foreign export trade. 
Apart from splendidly-equipped cotton and woollen mills, they are 
already manufacturing, for local supply, clocks and watches, boots, 
clothing, saddlery, furniture and fancy goods, leather bags, brushes, 
buttons, rope and navy canvas, cabinet organs and violins, scientific 
instruments and photographic cameras and wares; and news is to hand 
of the formation of large bicycle manufacturing companies. 

Portentous as these newcomers into the arena are, they form but an 
atom to the element which the Chinese promise in the near future. At 
present this heaving mass of misdirected industry slumbers for want of 
purpose and leadership, but the hundreds of thousands who have 
wandered into other lands have quickly developed those qualities which 
will make the whole race the fear and pester of future civilisation. 
They are quietly but speedily dislodging their “ white brothers” in every 
port in the Pacific where they are permitted settlement. The majority 
of local industries are in their hands, and the whole trade would be theirs 
were they experienced in and able to undertake business relations with 
foreign countries, This, however, is also changing in the Java ports, 
Singapore, Bangkok, Hong Kong, Manilla, and Shanghai, and the time 
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is not far distant when the only Europeans in those ports, and other 
ports in Eastern Asia, will be officials and a handful of representative 
agents. 

In conclusion, an opinion on this subject of Professor Charles H. 
Pearson, who was a man of singularly clear judgment, gifted intellect, 
and depth of insight, may be quoted. He predicted in his “ National 
Life and Character: a Forecast,” published in 1893, the opening up and 
awakening of China, and the eventful supremacy, or close rivalry, as an 
industrial power of the yellow race. It may be pointed out in confirmation 
of this that the Japanese have already shown a striking potentiality in this 
direction. But Professor Pearson was in his most prophetic mood when 
he declared that “it was the industrial competition of the Chinese” that 
he most feared, “combined with the gradual but sure expansion of the 
‘Yellow Belt’ which will,” he assumes, “confine the Aryan race to the 
temperate zones.” Authorities like Sir Alfred Lyall and the American 
missionary, Mr. Smith, have borne ample testimony to the fact that the 
industrial capacity of the Chinese is as unimpaired as ever. “I call 
particular attention to the testimony of my friend and old pupil, 
Dr. Morrison (author of ‘An Australian in China,’ and at present the 
‘Times’ correspondent at Peking), on this point. . . . Surely, in 
the face of these facts (ante), it seems not unreasonable to suppose 
that a nation like the Chinese may one day develop into a fighting 
power not inferior to that other Oriental race who have just awakened 
into life and ambition before the eyes of a wondering world, and driven 
Western nations to take counsel whether Japanese civilisation is not 
destined to alter the plans of Western diplomacy.”* 


E. JEROME DYER. 


* « Reviews and Critical Essays,’ by Charles H. Pearson, [Edited by 
H. A, Strong, M.A., LL.D. (pp. 36-37). 














Peasant Proprietary in Ireland 


THE system of peasant proprietary, which is being gradually established 
in Ireland, is the outcome of the Land Purchase Acts from 1870 till 1896. 
Land purchase in Ireland dates from 1870. In that year, while the 
Irish Landlord and Tenant Act was being passed under Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government, John Bright, an enthusiast for peasant proprietary, suc- 
ceeded in having added to it what are known as the “Bright” clauses. 
Section 32, the chief of these, enacted that “the landlord and tenant of 
any holding in Ireland may agree for the sale of the holding to the 
tenant at such price as may be fixed between them ;” and a subsequent 
section empowered the Commissioners of Public Works, whose place 
is now taken by the Land Commission, to advance two-thirds of the 
purchase-money. These two clauses were the first attempt to help in 
establishing a peasant proprietary in Ireland. 

This first attempt was, however, doomed to failure ; and at the end 
of ten years it was found that, though one million sterling had been voted 
by Parliament to help the purchasers, less than one-half of that sum had 
been called into requisition. The failure was due to the fact that the 
landlords were unwilling to sell to the tenants ; for as land was at that 
time a very marketable commodity as regards the outside public, the 
owners preferred to sell an estate entire to a private capitalist than piece- 
meal to individual tenants. 

The Act of 1881 attempted to remedy this, and empowered the 
Land Commission, in case of a sale from landlord to tenant, to advance 
three-fourths of the purchase-money. Only a partial success attended 
this effort. Times were bad, and the market for land was dull. The 
tenants were the only possible purchasers, but they were unwilling, for 
in this year they were given, for the first time, a right to have a fair rent 
fixed, and they naturally thought that the lower the rent the less the 
purchase-money. Furthermore, times were so bad that only with great 
difficulty could the tenant’s quarter of the purchase-money be raised. 

These two experiences made it evident that the only remedy lay in 
empowering the Land Commission to advance the whole of the purchase- 
money, and to reduce the instalments on repayment below five per cent. 

These two changes were made by Lord Ashbourne’s Act, in 1885, 
and its success was its complete justification. In two years the vote of 
five millions was exhausted ; in 1887 five millions more were granted, and 
a third application had to be made in 1891. But the grant of the last 
year was made under new conditions, involving a complication of pro- 
cedure which proved a serious misfortune, and greatly hindered the 
beneficial operation of the statutes after that date. 

Hence the necessity of the Act of 1896, the object of which is to 
expand the land market, and make the landlord more willing to sell 
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and the tenant to buy. This it does by enabling the tenant to know 
exactly what his position is, amending the procedure, diminishing 
the expenses, and making the terms of repayment as easy as possible, 
thus promoting purchase. 

So far we have summarised the history of Irish Land Purchase 
legislation down to the present day. We shall now look at its 
tendencies, 

It is apparent, from this short account, to what condition of agricul- 
tural life such legislation is leading—clearly to peasant proprietary. It 
had its germ in the Ulster custom of “ tenant-right,” that is, the right of 
the tenant and his heirs to fixity of tenure at a fair rent, with the right 
of free sale. 

The effect of this tenant-right is the practical assumption by 
the tenant of a joint partnership in the land, and the tendency of the 
custom is gradually to convert the landlord into a mere rent-charger. 
In other words, it makes the tenant owner of the land and the landlord 
owner of the rent. To a lawyer the tenure under the Ulster custom 
would be best described by calling it an embryo copyhold, having rights 
and privileges recognised, defended, and enforced by the common law 
of Ireland. This underlying principle of giving the tenant a kind of 
ownership in the soil has been enlarged and extended in the Land 
Purchase Acts, which stand on the statute book as attempts to solve 
the Irish agrarian problem, that unique product of Irish history. The 
method of solution has been to join, as far as possible, ownership with 
occupancy. 

In other words, all political parties stand now where John Bright 
stood in 1870, and declare peasant proprietary to be the ultimate 
solution of the Irish land question ; and they are equally at one in this, 
that the peasant proprietary shall be established not by compulsory 
but by voluntary purchase. 

In considering the subject of peasant proprietary from an economic 
standpoint, we perceive at once that it cannot be dealt with successfully 
in an abstract and deductive manner, and it is of little value to follow 
the methods of those economists who take as the basis of the science a 
few fundamental facts of human nature, human society, and the physical 
condition of the earth, and from these reason out their conclusions on 
a bare logical syllogism. It behoves us more to appeal constantly to 
specific observation of actual facts where they exist, for it is a question 
in which individual and national character, the conditions of the climate, 
and the nature of the soil count for much. We must recognise the inter- 
dependence of social and economic phenomena, for only in this manner 
can we realise the exact limitations of economic theories and save 
ourselves from narrow dogmatism. 

From one standpoint, peasant proprietary contemplates the unity 
of occupancy and ownership, the dwelling of every man under his 
own vine and fig-tree. From another, it contemplates a tenure, under 
which rent and all claims as between landlord and tenant are abolished, 
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where the tenant is entitled to all that he produces. All that under 
landlordism would go to swell the rent-roll of the landlord, under 
peasant proprietary finds its way into the pocket of the tenant owner. 

What, then, is the effect in this connection of a sense of ownership ? 
It has been well summed up thus: “Give a man the secure possession 
of a bleak rock and he will turn it into a garden; give him a short lease 
of a garden and he will turn it into a desert. The magic of possession 
turns sand into gold.” Arthur Young, the famous traveller, tells of an 
orchard, near Sauve, on a piece of land, seemingly, of nothing but rock ; 
and of a spot, in Languedoc, where the peasants had carried for a long 
distance baskets of earth to form a soil where nature had denied it. The 
small peasant owner, viewing his little plot with all the affection which 
property, and especially small property, inspires, is it to be wondered at 
that he takes pleasure, not only in cultivating, but in adorning it, and is 
generally, of all improvers, the most industrious, the most intelligent, 
and the most successful ? 

As to his energy and industry there can be no dispute, for this is 
admitted even by the opponents of the system. He has a stronger 
stimulus to work than the hired labourer, for the fruits of his industry 
are his own, and more especially to himself belongs the return of extra 
labour. No man can compete in industry with him who works by 
the piece, and the peasant proprietor is a piece-worker all the time. 
The State can rely on the tenant doing his best by the land so. 
long as he is sure of deriving the benefit; but if he has no such 
prospect, it becomes his interest to labour merely for the present, and 
employ his earnings anywhere rather than on the permanent improve- 
ment of his farm. Tenant-right, security of tenure, and, a fortiori, 
complete ownership, stimulate rural industry, and increase the produce 
of tilled and grazing farms. The sense of ownership, continued energy 
and industry, added to thrift, instil a feeling of independence. The 
peasant proprietor lives on no man’s sufferance, and in no precarious 
position. He can look the whole world in the face, for he knows his 
strength. Nor should we forget the advantages in training his children, 
and the facilities afforded by their situation for moral and technical 
instruction. They are always under the care of their parents on the farm, 
following their father to the fields, and thinking it as good as play to do 
the little tasks assigned to them. This tightens the bonds of affection, 
promotes domestic harmony, and inculcates at an early and susceptible 
age habits of frugality and industry. 

But let us follow the maxim of the schoolmen, audi alteram partem. 
Against peasant proprietary, and the small system of farming it involves, 
many forcible arguments are urged. It is said agriculture is becoming 
more and more a manufacture, requiring scientific appliances and 
machinery to be successful under the changed conditions of modern 
times, and these peasant proprietors could not afford. Again, it is 
urged that the cultivator has to contend with the enormous supplies of 
the New World, brought to his door with new appliances on land and 
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sea. And, it is asked, with fields of wheat three thousand acres in 
extent in California, with farms of twenty-five thousand acres, where a 
furrow takes a whole day to plough, and with wool and frozen meat 
from flocks of thirty thousand sheep in Australia, how can the spade and 
tiny horse-plough fight such a battle as the world goes on ? 

Not only, it is urged, is this so, but the system tends to perpetuate 
in the peasants an antiquated conservatism. Their knowledge and 
experience has been limited to their own neighbourhood, and, disdainful 
of new practices, they become unduly attached to old habits. Never, as 
a class, are they wholly free from certain defects of character; for their 
independence often degenerates into an ignorant self-sufficiency, and 
their frugality may become a narrow and sordid parsimony that stunts 
the physical, mental, and moral growth of their children. Cut off from 
intercourse with higher grades, they become coarse in mind and rude in 
manner. Absorbed in material cares, they may remain in ignorance of 
the higher gratifications of which man is capable. They do not work to 
live ; they live for the sake of working to lay by a hoard. And, though 
it is true that the peasant proprietor has no landlord, he may, never- 
theless, subject himself to an invisible but far more powerful order, the 
mortgagees, with their heavier and more rigid rents. 

There can be no doubt that both sides have strong evidence in their 
support, for there is no country on the Continent, which does not, to a 
certain extent, substantiate the statements of either party. In Germany 
and Belgium the peasant proprietors are said to be very poor, and their 
farms generally heavily mortgaged; but, on the other hand, they are 
frugal, hard-working, and careful in their cultivation. In Norway they 
enjoy plenty, and much content, and it would be difficult to find a 
happier people, but they are said to be deficient in mental culture. In 
France, out of four or five millions of a rural population, there are about 
three millions of peasant owners, averaging about two and a half acres in 
their holdings, and about two millions averaging about fifteen acres in 
their holdings. But they differ so much in character in different parts 
of the country, and have had their condition so diversely described by 
travellers, that it is very difficult to lay down any general conclusion 
except this, that those disadvantages, which are found common to all the 
departments, are such as may be ascribed more to the French character 
than to their system of tenure. This much, however, has been said for 
them by M. de Lavergue, in a letter to the late Prof. Cliffe Leslie, that 
“the best cultivation, on the whole, is that of the peasant proprietor.” 

The next question which arises for our consideration is: What are 
the prospects of such a tenure in Ireland? Much depends on the nature 
of the soil, the climate, and of the class who may become peasant pro- 
prietors in the future; and, accordingly, we shall have a word to say 
as to each of these. Of the Irish climate, from a holiday-making point 
of view, we cannot say much. Moisture and a dearth of sunshine are 
its chief characteristics. This is not favourable to cereals, but it is a 
certain advantage as far as roots and pasture are concerned, as it renders 
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the soil moist and cool in summer and warm in winter. Accordingly, 
the country is more peculiarly adapted for the spontaneous production of 
natural pasture, and a solid basis is laid for dairy farming in all its 
branches, and for the cattle industry, occupations specially suited for 
peasant proprietors. 

In connection with this subject, there is one matter much debated, 
that is the character of the Irish peasant. But, in considering whether 
his character is such as to ensure the success of peasant proprietary, we 
should take as our type that class of Irish peasant who is likely to 
purchase his holding. He is not the Irish peasant of the novel, indolent 
and careless of his money and his farm. We shall never have a peasant 
proprietary composed of such. Only the thrifty and energetic will ever 
be in a position to become, finally, the owners of their holdings. For a 
time, even the most thriftless might be able to pay his instalments, but 
in the long run, when bad and good years come to be balanced against 
one another, it will be found to be another illustration of the survival of 
the fittest. And the fittest in this struggle to establish a peasant 
proprietary will show themselves to be the most prudent, the most 
thrifty, the most active, the most industrious, the best husbandmen, and 
the best subjects. If this be so, will it not tend to create a law-abiding 
peasantry, who will form the bone and sinew of a new Ireland, rather 
than, as some think, a class of middlemen, oppressing under-tenants at 
rack-rents ? 

The evidence adduced from other countries where the system 
obtains, shows that peasant proprietary is better adapted for some 
branches of agricultural industry than for others; and shows, further, 
that two conditions must be fulfilled in order that any particular branch 
may flourish—firstly, the soil of the country must be suited for it, and, 
secondly, it must be one easily and profitably carried on by small 
owners. On this subject we have for our guide the valuable report of 
the Recess Committee of 1895-96. 

This report shows that at present we have in Ireland one of the 
simplest and most barbarous systems of agriculture in Europe, both as 
regards the want of variety of crops and the scantiness of produce. 
But we shall not enter into this, nor discuss the statement that if the 
people were trained in more scientific. methods the ground would 
produce three times as much. 

We wish rather to see whether the Irish peasant proprietor has a 
fair prospect of being able to pay his own way. The great agricultural 
industry of Ireland under any system, and more especially under peasant 
proprietary, should be dairy-farming and the cattle industry. In 
Belgium and France this branch is altogether in the hands of the small 
owners, who stall-feed their cattle, not relying, to any extent, on pasture. 
The above-mentioned report informs us that if the Irish farmer applied 
himself more to the production of crops suitable for cattle-feeding, rather 
than depending on the natural pasture of his country, three times as 
many cattle could be raised and three times as much employment given. 
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Linked with the cattle industry are those of butter-making, which should 
be Ireland’s staple of manufactured agricultural produce, and bacon- 
curing, which goes hand in hand with dairying. Ireland is as favourably 
situated for the one as fer the other. Could any industries be more 
suitable for peasant owners? If any, it would be that of poultry and 
eggs, particularly a poor man’s industry. Great Britain pays to foreign 
nations for eggs the sum of over three and a half millions sterling 
annually, Why should not the Irish peasant owner secure this for 
himself ? 

Again, the industry of market-gardening is suitable, not only for 
the peasant proprietor, but for the Irish soil. It is said on good authority 
that “the sheltered bays of the South of Ireland afford an unrivalled 
ground for the cultivation of early vegetables and fruit.” These might 
be raised for home consumption, and fetch the highest prices in the 
English markets. It has been calculated that employment in this 
industry might be provided for twenty thousand labourers in County 
Cork alone. These statements are abundantly substantiated. Horti- 
culture is closely connected with this, and on a few acres in the above 
county, where, not many years ago, an old man herded cows, now, from 
eight to twelve hands are employed in lifting and packing bulbs and 
flowers for the London market. 

No further details need be given in this matter. Full information 
will be found in the report of the Recess Committee. But what has 
been said shows conclusively that from the standpoint of a peasant 
proprietor the agricultural possibilities of Ireland are great—far more 
so than would ever be possible under any system of dual ownership. 

What, then, are the economic prospects of Ireland under peasant 
proprietary? It is difficult to give a definite answer, for we find it at 
present a poor country, practically without manufactures, except the 
linen and shipbuilding in the North and the brewing and distilling of 
Dublin, a country almost wholly dependent on an inferior agriculture 
and a soil imperfectly tilled. For centuries the opposition of Great 
Britain strangled her industries in their birth, so that, debarred from 
trade, the entire nation threw itself back on an impoverished land. The 
national poverty, thus commenced, was aggravated by the famine of 
1847, by the unsatisfactory system of land tenure, and, last of all, by Free 
Trade, which has imposed on Ireland the minimum of its boons and the 
maximum of its disadvantages. 

Nevertheless, we venture to hope that the future may hold golden 
days in store for Ireland. With improved education future generations 
will be able to take full advantage of technical instruction ; under the 
new system of tenure the bitterness towards landlordism will be wiped 
out; a better spirit will pervade the nation; and a whole-hearted 
energy will be devoted to a furthering of their own ends by increasing 
to its very utmost the produce from the land. It is natural to desire to 
prosper, and when every hour, every minute of labour spent on the land 
will be a clear gain to him who toils, we shall find a great impetus given 
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to agriculture in whatever form it may assume. Industry will bring 
prosperity in its train ; prosperity will engender a better feeling between 
rival interests and rival parties. Then shall we see consumed the funeral 
pyre of a divided Ireland, and there shall rise, Phoenix-like, from its 
ashes, a contented, an enlightened, a united nation, no longer distracted 
by parties and partisans, separated from each other by vast chasms of 
bitter sectarianism, but a country free in the truest sense, one nation in 
the truest sense, basking in the sunshine of prosperity and peace. 


HENRY HANNA, LL.B. Lond. 
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The Religious Education of the Middle and 
Upper Classes 


FOR the last quarter of a century, and more particularly during the last 
ten years, the education of the lower classes has been one of the burning 
questions of the day. Naturally the fiercest fight has waged round the 
form of religious instruction to be given in the elementary schools to the 
masses. The parties ranged themselves under the standards of denomi- 
nationalism and secularism, which terms, briefly explained, mean religion 
taught on a definite system and religion without a system, or, to use 
hackneyed terms, religion with dogma and religion without. The pros 
and cons of these two forms of religious teaching do not come within 
the scope of this article, but it is sufficient to say that secular teaching 
at present holds the position, despite a vigorous onslaught of the 
denominationalists during the last six years to oust the secularists. In 
order to thoroughly discuss the subject of my paper it will be necessary 
to ascertain the nature of the religious education given to the lower 
classes. They are educated by two groups of schools, the denominational 
and the board schools. In both the religious instruction mainly consists 
in prayers and reading chapters of the Bible, which are explained by the 
teacher, in the denominational schools according to the lights of the 
particular denomination he belongs to, and in the board schools more or 
less as a chapter of divine history, interspersed with comments, more or 
less pregnant, according to the intellectual capacity of the teacher. 
That these pregnant comments are somewhat ludicrously enforced, the 
following story will illustrate. A certain teacher, going over the points 
of the lesson, asked his class the following question : “ Now, boys, what 
ought you to have?” “Pure hearts,” shouted the boys with one voice. 
“ Right,” said the teacher, “and the first boy I catch without a pure heart 
I'll thrash.” Religion thus imparted must surely leave a beneficial and 
lasting impression! So much for the obligatory religious education as 
laid down by law; we turn to the optional instruction which is given in 
the Sunday schools. In these schools the teaching is purely denomina- 
tional, and the attendance is optional. The teaching consists in the 
repetition of collects and hymns, and the explanation of passages of the 
Bible, from which appropriate moral lessons are drawn. The teachers, 
being unpaid, are volunteers, and consequently their earnestness is 
generally greater than their capacity for teaching. The parents and 
children do not regard these schools solely as a means of religious 
education. The former regard them as a happy institution where noisy 
children may be kept out of mischief the greater part of the Sunday, 
and also know that when they are in distress they stand a better chance 
of relief from the charitable rich of the parish if they can show that their’ - 
children are, or have been, regular attendants of the Sunday school. The. 
children likewise view the schools with favour since there are generally 
two school treats a year, and all but the most incorrigible receive an 
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annual prize. Thus, all parties are pleased, the vicar or the minister feels 
he is doing his duty in training up young proselytes, the parents are 
conscious they are laying up treasure against the evil day, and the 
children, though school on Sunday is rather irksome, bear in mind the 
tempting bait offered for good conduct and attendance. Whether at the 
end of their Sunday-school career they have derived much Christian 
education is another matter, but from eight or nine years’ reiteration of 
the same teaching they manage to grasp a few simple truths and facts, 
which are generally prefaced by the remark that “teacher says” or 
“the parson says.” Judging from the very small number of poor 
people who attend church in after years, I should say the results of the 
system are hardly encouraging. 

Having thus briefly glanced at the manner in which the masses 
obtain the religious education that is to guide and mould their after 
life, we naturally turn and see in what way the youth of the middle and 
upper classes receive their religious training ; for it must be remembered 
that from those classes the men who have been so anxious in the past that 
the masses should receive religious instruction are for the most part 
drawn. One would obviously infer that these two classes, who are so fully 
alive to the absolute necessity of religious education for the masses, would 
recognise the importance that their children, who may be called upon to fill 
a prominent place in the community, should receive a religious education 
equal, at any rate,to that given to the masses, and, presumably, more 
thorough and complete; for the following axiom may be conveniently 
stated here, that the poor man does not need a complete doctrinal system, 
but the educated man does. Assuming this to be correct, let us see 
whether a young person in a higher station of life has the opportunity 
of obtaining an education as thorough in religious as in secular subjects. 

Before proceeding to examine carefully the nature of the religious 
education imparted to the children of these two classes, it would be as 
well here to explain the spirit in which the writer approaches this 
important subject. I do not write as the adherent of any particular 
creed, nor as the leader of a crusade against the existing system of 
religious education, but simply as a friendly and unbiassed critic, 
standing outside the pale of the religious community. I have been 
told by many wise men, and I have read in the writings of other 
wise men, that it is necessary for the proper conduct of a man’s life 
that he possess some religious creed. Being conscious myself that 
this dictum is right, I look around to see how the children of the middle 
and upper classes—those children from whose ranks the leaders of 
every profession in the community will be drawn in the future—are 
trained in religious matters. To further narrow the field to be examined, 
I propose only dealing with the Church of England, the recognised State 
religion, which has the most adherents in this country. What I am going 

to relate is the result of over six years’ careful inquiry among many men 
and women in the classes mentioned, from whom I have been able to 


gather much valuable information concerning the subject. 
2* 
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The ordinary man during his childhood and youth can obtain his 
religious training from three sources: (1) from his parents ; (2) from the 
master of the private school he attends ; (3) from the headmaster of the 
public school he goes to ; and sometimes (4) at the university. 

The most important stage is doubtless the first, if one accepts the 
maxim of the Jesuits, who say, “ Give us a child up to the age of six.” 
Without binding ourselves down to an arbitrary limit, it is common 
knowledge to every one that the impressions a child receives upon the 
unblemished surface of its mind during the first eight years of its 
existence, if carefully reiterated, do certainly influence its future life. It 
is hardly necessary to state the arguments for this, since it is generally 
admitted that “the child is the father of the man.” The early childhood 
being, then, the most important time, let us see how the child is trained. 
To my surprise, I find, then, that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
the only religious instruction the child obtains is from its nurse, not 
from its mother or father. This consists in teaching the child a simple 
little prayer, which it repeats, more or less like a parrot, twice a day, 
and in holding up God as a stern being, ever on the look-out to punish 
the child if it does wrong: and to this is added a certain amount of 
superstitious nonsense about bogies and other evil people, who lie in 
wait for naughty children. 

Now, it has always seemed curious to me that at the particular 
stage in a child’s life when its mind is most susceptible to external 
impressions, its companions, for the greater part of the time, should be 
women drawn from the lower classes, who are either ignorant or, at the 
best, very superficially educated, and whose ideas of religion are a 
mixture: of truth and superstition. I acknowledge that however much 
a mother may desire to be always with her children, it is seldom that her 
duties will allow her to give up more than an hour or two each day to 
them. But this is no reason why her children should be left to 
the care of people whose influence cannot, by reason of their bringing- 
up, be very good, or that they should receive the greater part of their 
religious training from them. I know of one case where the father, 
every Sunday afternoon, reads a Bible story to his children, and then 
bases his teaching upon it. Such a method seems to me almost ideal, 
for the influence on the children, who, in their helplessness, regard their 
father as their best friend, naturally has a lasting effect on their future 
life. But I question very much if any vicar could point to four fathers 
or mothers in every hundred families in his parish who pursue this 
course. So rare are such instances that when they do occur parents are 
regarded as being out of the common. In the case given above the 
man is looked down upon somewhat and shunned by his neighbours, 
simply because he is fulfilling the ordinary duty of a parent, which most 
neglect. But let us see if the Church, recognising that few parents are 
inclined to give their children religious instruction, step in and attempt 

to fill the place of the parent. My general experience is that, though 
extremely eager to impart religious training to the children of the poorer 
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classes, they make no effort to cater for the religious needs of the better- 
class children. The only thing they do is to hold a children’s service 
once a month, and this is primarily intended for the Sunday school, 
Whether they fear to offend their richer parishioners, or for some other 
reason, it is a matter of common notoriety that they make no effort to 
impart special religious instruction ; rightly, perhaps, regarding it as a 
duty belonging peculiarly to the parents. 

Coming back again to the parents, then, we find that for the most 
part the only way in which they show their sense of responsibility is by 
seeing that the children attend church once a day on Sunday. Not 
being taught by their parents why they should attend a service, which is 
more or less double-Dutch to them, the obvious result is that children 
find it irksome and, when emancipated from their parent’s tutelage, cease 
to attend. To sum up, then, the results of a child’s religious training 
during the first stage of its life, we see that for the most part nurses 
are the religious teachers; that parents rarely take any thought or trouble 
in the matter ; and that the Church almost entirely ignores this class of 
children. Thus, the best time in a child’s life to introduce a religious 
strain in its mind and way of thinking is neglected. But, leaving 
religion alone for a moment, how often do we see, when a father turns his 
child’s mind at an early age towards some particular subject, such as 
natural history, and carefully interests him in it, that the child acquires a 
liking and a taste for it, which lasts to his life’s end? Such would be 
the case with religion if it were thus imparted. 

A critical parent may say: “ Well, granted that parents as a class 
neglect their duty, it is surely not too late to impart a religious tone to a 
boy’s life during the next two stages of his youth.” Let us therefore see 
the kind of religious instruction a boy receives at a private school when 
he leaves home, at the age, generally, of eight years. I will draw here 
upon the experiences, which I find to be fairly typical, of a friend. He 
attended a private school for some five years, kept by a clergyman of 
great learning, with a marvellous gift of imparting his knowledge to his 
pupils, a man to whom my friend owes more than to any other man he 
has yet met. The religious instruction given was extremely simple. It 
consisted in repeating a verse of the Bible each morning, and twice a week 
questions were asked on a prepared portion of Maclear’s “ Biblical History,” 
which is a paraphrase of the Bible. In addition, of course, the school 
went to church twice on Sunday, There the religious training ended. 
Doubtless the headmaster imagined (as the parents of the boys passed 
for godly people in the town, being regular attendants at church) that a 
good religious foundation had been laid in the boys’ minds, and that 
he was not required to take extraordinary trouble over this part of 
their education. Yet when they learnt English their training did not 
consist in repeating a verse of poetry each day, and being taught, twice a 
week, English history ; it was much more complete. It will doubtless be 
advanced by critics that you cannot compare the teaching of a subject 
which admits of exact rules to religion ; but surely no one will submit 
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that the teaching of the Church of England is so vague and chaotic that 
it admits of no general rules being laid down! So much for private 
schools, all of which give about the same amount of religious instruction. 
Turning to the great public schools, I will describe the religious 
instruction given at Harrow, the school at which I had the good fortune 
to spend the last years of my youth. Religious instruction there was 
imparted at two schools—on Sunday afternoon for one hour, and at 
early morning school on Monday. In all forms below the sixth it 
consisted of an examination, on Sunday afternoons, of chapters of the 
Old Testament, which were treated, according to the form master’s 
peculiar turn of mind, in an antiquarian, geographical, or historical 
way, so that they formed a starting-point for teaching much secular 
knowledge. © In fact, the Bible was treated as an ordinary history 
lesson, At Monday morning school the boys translated the Greek 
New Testament into English; this was regarded as a Greek, and not 
a religious, lesson. In the sixth form the Sunday afternoon lesson 
was the turning of a Greek Epistle into English, with special attention 
to the notes of the editor of the text. Prayers were read carefully, twice 
a day to all the boys, but as a factor in religious education they may be 
ignored, as vicarious prayers generally end in individual abstention. On 
Sunday there was enforced attendance at chapel three times, and at one 
of these services a sermon. The form of religious instruction contained 
in a sermon is not peculiar to a school chapel, and though one would 
naturally expect sermons of more than average ability, the only preacher 
who held the boys’ attention in my day was Mr. Welldon. 

With the public school the education of most men ceases. A 
percentage go on to one of the great universities, and there it is quite 
possible for a man to take his degree with honours without touching on 
religion at all. Attendance at chapel on weekdays to hear prayers, with 
the addition of a sermon on Sunday, is the beginning and end of 
religion to the ordinary undergraduate. Many men, who afterwards 
enter the Church, take their degree with honours in the History School. 
The critical faculties of their minds are thus sharpened to an abnormal 
degree, and after a year’s training at a theological college they enter the 
Church, accepting the Thirty-nine Articles, and professing an implicit 
and unreserved belief in the Old and New Testaments. A _ year’s 
training is therefore considered quite adequate for men to obtain a 
thorough knowledge of the Church and its teaching, to ascertain whether 
they can reconcile their own minds to these views, and to arm themselves 
against the many heretical opinions that exist in the world. I find that 
two rival creeds which have a large following in this country do not 
consider a year’s training sufficient. A man who desires to join the 
Wesleyan ministry has to be a local preacher for two years, then study 
for three years at college, and, finally, is on probation for the next four 
years before he is admitted to the full powers of a minister. The 
Roman Catholics require a priest to go through a ten years’ course 
before he is ordained a deacon. 
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Let us now consider the case of the average man who is not 
destined for the Church. Having carefully examined the sources from 
whence a man obtains his religious training and its quality, the next 
question is whether this religious training is sufficient provision for the 
ordinary man’s need during the remainder of his life. I may be wrong, 
but I, from my point, think it is not enough. Let us follow a young 
man for a few years after he leaves school, who has received his religious 
training on the lines laid down above. He will, in a short time, attach 
himself to one of three classes. He will either join the class who go to 
church on Sundays because it is the correct thing to do, and there his 
religion will cease. He argues that what is good enough for his father is 
good enough for him ; therefore, “why bother my head about religion, as 
long as I keep the letter of the six commandments, which sum up my 
duty towards my neighbour, and go to church it is sufficient”; or he 
joins the great class of men, who, as soon as they leave school, always 
having regarded church as more or less a form of school, never enter a 
church again except at their marriage or when they are carried there in 
their coffin ; or perhaps he will join the small class of men who seek to 
know something of the religion they have been taught to follow. If he 
does start on this line he finds himself speedily in the mire, for the simple 
reason that he has no fixed religious base to fall back on. The result is 
that he either becomes a sceptic or else he joins one of the numerous 
religious communities which abound in this country, and whose tenets 
best suit his misdirected religious tendencies. If religion is necessary 
for the proper living of a man’s life it should form as important a part of 
a man’s daily life as cleanliness. We hear that “cleanliness comes next 
to godliness,” but nowadays cleanliness comes first and godliness is 
removed many places below, if it appears at all, in the list of a man’s 
obligations to himself. 

Let us go one step further and look at the general state of a 
community whose best classes receive this superficial religious training. 
It would be easy, of course, to write a long screed on the evils of 
civilisation consequent on this lack of religious spirit, but that is not 
my object in this article. It will be quite sufficient to take two examples 
only. See how the fourth commandment, one of the commandments 
detailing man’s duty to his Maker, is kept nowadays. I am quite aware 
that “the Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath,” 
but surely that is no argument why Sunday should be a day of 
junketing and pleasure-making. Sunday to the upper and middle 
classes is a day for amusement and dining out at restaurants as a means 
of killing the monotony of the day, though this class have six days in the 
week to enjoy themselves. Following their example, the lower classes, 
who are kept hard at work all the week, spend Sunday racing on bicycles 
over the country, rendering themselves physically unfit to give a fair day's 
work to their employer on the Monday. That fourth commandment 
is read Sunday after Sunday in the State churches of the land, and is 
learnt by every one brought up in the creed of the Church of England 
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but yet it grows year by year more honoured in the breach than the 
observance. To one standing outside the pale of religious! communities 
the cause is quite evident. The absence of religious feeling in the 
community is quite sufficient reason for its non-observance. A nation 
whose members are rushing through life spending the day that common- 
sense has set aside for rest in tiring pleasure, besides the six days that 
are set aside for work, must be sapping its inherent energy. Take 
another example; this time from man’s duty towards his neighbour. 
The six commandments laying down the lines of this duty would 
naturally, even in the absence of religion, form the basis for the laws 
governing a state. We are told that inspired by religion they become 
divine. But yet, while men obey them for the most part through fear, 
commercial honesty was never at a greater discount. The essence of 
business is to get the better of your neighbour without infringing the law, 
and this is the spirit in which the most religious nation in the world 
understand their duty toward their neighbour. The visible and outward 
sign of a community’s religious feeling lies in the attendance at church, 
yet in a great city like London only four persons out of every hundred 
nominal adherents of the Church of England attend church on Sunday, 
nor would there be sufficient accommodation if twenty-five per cent. 
attended. The Church is greatly to blame for this lack of attendance, 
for, first, the services are made too long, and, secondly, the sermons 
preached by the average clergyman are more or less an insult to an 
intelligent congregation. In the country the attendance at church is 
greater, but the people are more afraid of what their neighbours say or 
think than in a city, for in the country the ancient theory that a man is 
necessarily an evil liver who fails to attend church still has much 
vitality. 

But enough of the results of lack of religious education; let us 
turn again to consider those who are in the main part responsible. It 
does not come within the province of a critic to propose a scheme of 
reform, nor does the evil demand a violent remedy, yet it is permissible 
to point out where there is room for improvement. I pass by 
the parents with this single remark, that young people about to be 
married seldom consider that in bringing forth children they have 
certain responsibilities towards them, and one of these duties is to teach 
them religion. We hear a great deal nowadays of children’s duty towards 
their parents, but the parents seldom think that there is an equal amount 
of duty due on their side to their children. It is doubtful whether the 
masters of small private schools can do much towards improving the 
religious education of their pupils, who are hardly of sufficient mental 
calibre to receive a more generous amount of training, and, at the same 
time, the struggle to obtain pupils prevents them giving free scope to 
their individual way of religious teaching for fear of offending their 
pupils’ parents. The golden chance comes at the great public schools, 
and by one and all it is persistently neglected. The religious training at 
Harrow is a very fair specimen of the average public school. 
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A headmaster, writing to one of the dailies last autumn on 
educational matters, mentioned that one of the great duties of a public 
schoolmaster was “to teach religion and inculcate morals.” That public 
schools are good nurseries for inculcating morals I agree, but religion 
is not taught any more there than it is at the boys’ homes. A 
headmaster stands z# /oco parentis to his boys, but he is supposed 
to have all the virtues and none of the faults of the parents. Anyway, 
as regards religious training, he can scarcely be called an improve- 
ment on the average father. Strange as it may seem, parents seem 
rather to dread their boys having a thorough religious training; for 
many a headmaster has been told by a parent that he does not want 
his boy to be a namby pamby, with his head full of religious rot, but a 
healthy, manly boy, good at games. Again, the assistant masters at a 
public school are chosen for their learning and skill at athletics, 
but not for their ability to religiously train their pupils. Nor 
do you ever hear a public school spoken of as having a good 
religious tone. I do not say this is the fault of the headmasters, 
for the mischief is too far advanced, but what I do say is that 
boys’ interest could be awakened in the church to which they belong, 
and they could be taught a religious system which would stand them 
in good need in after life when their attention may be awakened to 
religious matters. 

Some six years back, at the Headmasters’ Conference, it was 
proposed that a course of Church history should be introduced into the 
public schools. The proposal was negatived on the extraordinary plea 
that the public schools would be training up adherents to the Church of 
England. The argument seems a strange one, for, if the religion of the 
Church of England is worth anything, surely it is necessary to give the 
younger members a thorough training. I doubt if, at the present time, 
any one of Mr. Welldon’s sixth form at Harrow could give a good reason 
why he belongs to the Church of England and why he does not belong 
to the Nonconformists or the Church of Rome. Furthermore, I doubt 
whether the boys know the main points wherein the Church of Rome 
differs from the English Church. Of Church history they are equally 
ignorant. Yet any one of them would be able to write out an abstract 
of Greek or Roman history. But it may be argued that a knowledge 
of Church history is not absolutely necessary, though I should have 
imagined it would be well to instruct a man why it is right for him in 
after years to hold to the Church of England. However, allowing the 
argument, we will go a step further. A boy is trained to exercise his 
thinking capacities and thrash out points for himself. An intelligent- 
thinking boy leaves school, and goes out in the world with his religious 
education resting on very insecure ground, and forthwith comes 
in contact with sceptics and men of different creeds. He finds it hard 
to reconcile the theory of evolution, with which he becomes acquainted 
for the first time (for such things enter not into the curriculum of a 
public school) with the idea of the creation, with which he is familiar. 
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He learns, too, that many learned men state that Moses did not write 
the books of the Pentateuch, and that they were written hundreds of 
years after. He may take up “ Robert Elsmere,” and I submit that no 
intelligent young man will lay it down again without his attention being 
aroused to many new points which never entered his head. The head- 
masters, in their capacity as religious teachers, never prepare the boys 
who are going out in the world with answers to these questions. They 
train them up to successfully pass a searching examination on the 
Greek particles, but to give them a firm foundation on which to resist 
modern scepticism apparently is not within their province. It is held 
that a man should fight out his religion for himself, and a very good 
thing too, for he will probably value it the more; but why send 
him into the fight unarmed? I am not advocating that boys should be 
trained up as theologians and masters of casuistry, but that they should 
at least have their religious knowledge placed on a sounder basis than it 
is at present. Headmasters are fully aware that their boys will meet 
with these religious stumbling blocks, but they shirk the responsibility 
of forewarning and forearming them. I have met with many intellectual 
men in my time, who, coming across the points I have mentioned, have 
thrown over religion altogether, as they had no time to go into the 
question and thoroughly thrash it out for themselves. 

Though it is not my intention here to examine carefully the 
religious training given by the Nonconformists and Roman Catholics, I 
will mention some facts which seem to show that, perhaps, it is more 
thorough and lasting than that given in the Church of England. Some 
time ago a well-known clergyman was showing me round his parish, 
which lies in the suburbs of South London. The houses seemed to be 
inhabited by wealthy people, and I ventured to remark that, doubtless, he 
had no difficulty in obtaining good offertories at his church. He 
answered that I was mistaken, nine-tenths of the rich people in his 
parish were Nonconformists. He then went on to compare the conduct 
of young Nonconformists with that of the youth of the Church of 
England. His experience was that after business they did not waste 
their time and money in going to music-halls, hanging round bars, or 
playing at billiards, and to that he attributed the great prosperity of 
the Nonconformists from generation to generation. Again, a few years 
ago a great publishing house issued an illustrated edition of the Bible in 
parts. On applying to the well-known advertising agents for their aid 
in obtaining advertisements for each part, they were told it would be 
futile to try, since the firms who spent most money on advertising in 
this country were Nonconformists, who would regard it as sacrilege. I 
mention these two pieces of independent testimony, since they seem 
to point to the strong religious tone of their every-day life. 

Among the Roman Catholics I find that every child, before it 
reaches the age of eight, is thoroughly grounded in a catechism which 
explains, simply and fully, the whole creed and doctrine of their Church. 
Furthermore, it explains the doctrine of each rival creed, and how it 
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errs from the true religion held by their Church. Though, no doubt, 
they are grievously wrong on many points, yet it shows that they have 
the courage of their convictions and are not afraid to give their young 
people a thorough training. 

An impartial and unbiassed critic, after a careful examination of 
the religious instructicn imparted to the children of the middle and 
upper classes, can only draw three conclusions, First, that religion is 
not an integral part of a man’s life, but may be regarded as an adjunct, 
to be taken up and followed in the same spirit as singing or the study 
of languages is taken up. Secondly, that the children of these classes 
are born with such a strong hereditary tendency for religion that it is 
hardly necessary to waste time upon further instruction. Thirdly, that 
there is great neglect, and that the classes mentioned are very lax over 
this important point. This is probably due to the fact that what is 
everybody’s business is no one’s, and, secondly, that the Church, with its 
absolute mania for toleration, found it hard, in the face of modern 
criticism, to define its position and still be in unanimity with all the 
various forms of belief taught within its precincts. This last conclusion 
is, perhaps, the nearest to the truth, and the remedy lies in the public 
schools, where the future generation may have their attention turned to 
this grave subject. In the “Church Year Book” the subjects of 
discussion at the Congress and the Houses of Convocation are given, 
but one fails to find any mention of this subject in the lists of agenda. 
A church that concentrates all its energy on the education of the 
lower and ignorant classes and neglects the more intelligent is hardly 
fulfilling its duty. 

The people, in their relation to the Church, may be likened to 
dwellers in a mighty city, within the walls of which are gathered rich 
and poor, Their lives are spent in toiling after riches, the only object 
of life, and in front of the palaces of the rich the beggars stand and 
whine. In the midst of the city stands a mighty church, towering 
up high; once beautiful in its serene simplicity, it is battered and 
weather-worn, with its outer walls disfigured with large and small lady 
chapels. Some are in ruins, others half built, and others are of 
wondrous architecture, seemingly surpassing the mother church in 
beauty and freshness. Few of the citizens ever enter the church, but 
a passer-by would see little bands of men sometimes repairing the 
church or building another chapel, or sometimes engaged in furious 
fight with another band of builders, and the fray is only stayed when 
the foundation of a neighbouring chapel gives way and the walls crash 
down. Within it is all fury and noise, the sound of angry voices rises 
up through the aisles disputing about details. Sometimes, in a moment 
of panic or great disaster, the townsmen flock into the church and the 
wrangling ceases for a while ; but, generally, the people say, “ We will 
wait till the architect and the workmen’ have finished and the whole 
is perfect.” 

NEVILLE BEEMAN. 
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Reserves of Sea Power 


A PROPOSAL has been formulated, in a lecture at the Royal United 
Service Institution, whereby the deficiencies of our Navy are to be 
plenished by the formation of a Royal Marine Reserve and by the 
adaptation of certain militia and volunteer units to coast defence and 
sea service. Few practical sailors, I think, will countenance the latter 
suggestion. Sailors and marines are not made in a day, nor in many 
days of work in gun-batteries, and the like, spread over a series of years. 
The difficulties attending such a conversion of portions of local auxiliary 
forces into maritime reserves are insuperable. Nor do I suppose for a 
moment that the territorial regiments of militia and volunteers located 
in the neighbourhood of our great sea ports will cordially welcome such 
a change of réle. There is no reason adduced to prove that these troops 
would willingly adapt themselves to the inconveniences of sea service, 
even on board of coast monitors, with their inevitable withdrawal! from 
the ranks of the Army, and the consequent absence of the pomp of 
war, which undoubtedly draws the great majority to the colours of the 
territorial battalions. 

On the other hand, the proposed Royal Marine Reserve, if workable 
by means of increased emoluments and an earlier relegation to the 
pension list, is distinctly inadvisable if applied to men of over 
twenty-one years’ service. But, with the present strength of the Royal 
Marine forces, a reserve formed from men of, say, sixteen years’ service, 
must necessarily be very small and very expensive unless the term of 
service, including service with the colours, is to greatly overlap the total 
period of twenty-one years. Five years out of barracks or ships, even 
with a course of annual training, is likely to deteriorate a marine almost 
equally with his comrade the bluejacket. The seaman and, to a 
certain extent, the marine is made by more or less continuous service 
afloat, and the hardiness and adaptability engendered by sea service are 
soon lost by long spells ashore. Already it is evidenced that the barrack 
system of the comparatively modern naval depéts is more or less of a 
failure unless the men are frequently embarked and kept in close touch 
with the quarter-deck of a ship in commission. Masts and yards alone 
did not make the seaman, and ‘naval barracks are but a poor substitute 
for the gun-batteries of a ship of war. 

If this is so for the long service men of our Navy and marine forces, 
a fortiori, what reliance could be placed on a few local corps of militia 
and volunteers called by another name? There could be little real 
sympathy between the Kentish, Hampshire, and Devonshire auxiliary 
battalions and the Navy, to which Major Gatliff has proposed to 
affiliate them. Again, what has the Admiralty to say to the military or 
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quasi-military staff which would necessarily be foisted on the Board 
by such a half-hearted recruitment of a naval reserve. 

If the idea is that a numerically larger staff at the Royal Marine 
Office will meet this need, where is the line to be drawn between Navy 
and Army—or is the Royal Marine Corps to form an entirely separate 
service? If, therefore, Chatham, Portsmouth, and Plymouth require a 
unique organisation of naval troop units, why not Liverpool, Hull, and 
Glasgow, etc.? It appears to me—and I have reason to believe that 
many naval and marine officers will endorse my views—that an expansion 
of the Royal Marines can only proceed pari passu with the augmentation 
of the Fleet. There is an expression, which has been much gibed at by 
some, which runs thus—‘ A fleet in being.” I have no means of 
knowing who was the author of this phrase, but it has a significance 
which, perhaps, at first sight, is not apparent. 

A “fleet in being” I take to mean a fleet more than half mobilised. 
The Fleet Reserve, therefore, at the different dockyards is by no means 
a “fleet in being.” It has, indeed, a certain proportion of its several 
ratings located in the neighbouring naval barracks or hulks, but it has to 
pass through the throes and agonies of actual mobilisation before it can 
take the sea. The keynote, therefore, of the theory of Reserves of Sea 
Power, is to be found in the establishment of such a second line, in the 
shape of naval units, as can be found only in a body of men, not only 
told off as ships’ companies and close at hand, but actually employed in 
the daily work of ships in commission. Now, for the purpose of this 
argument, any obsolete warships may be regarded as adapted as 
preparatory schools for the seamen told off to the ships of the Fleet 
Reserve, while the circulation of the Royal Marines throughout the Navy 
generally answers the question of the preparedness of these forces for 
their work on mobilisation, At comparatively small expense our obsolete 
warships and cruisers could be maintained afloat in our great naval ports 
for the exercise of the seamen posing as reserves in the different naval 
barracks; nor would petty mobilisations in the ships of the actual Fleet 
Reserve prove either very expensive or difficult of achievement. 

Unlike the Army Reserve forces, in the shape of reserve men, 
militia, and volunteers, the Navy of the Empire dares leave nothing 
to chance. Ashore we can live in hope that the enemy will never land, 
or that our tardy mobilisations of the auxiliary forces we are taught to 
depend on will be in time, but this hope will be stronger if between the 
volunteers (and militia) and the deep sea is en evidence a “fleet in 
being,” represented by the triple line of a Channel Fleet, a Reserve Fleet, 
and a Fleet Reserve, zmediately available. 

The fact is that the strength of the naval depéts or bases at home 
and abroad is the actual criterion of our preparedness for war. No 
admiral worthy of the title will depend for a moment on the promise of 
sea-borne naval troop units for the reinforcement of his ships’ companies 
after the outbreak of war. Cables can be cut, and at once an imperium 
in inperio set up on a foreign station by the absolute isolation of the 
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local naval commander-in-chief. The question at issue between Army and 
Navy is still the very old one of fixed versus mobile defences, of passive 
versus active defence. True to the creed of Nelson, our naval officers are 
all for active defence and for taking the initiative in the most offensive 
form of naval attack. A fleet at anchor is an anachronism and a 
paradox, which cannot be seriously entertained by the most immature of 
naval strategists. Indeed, I very much doubt if a naval commander-in- 
chief in the Mediterranean would lay much stress on the co-operation of 
the military forces of the Crown in the pursuit of his supreme ideal— 
command of that sea. Most certainly he would have no scruple in 
leaving the garrisons to take care of themselves if the fulcrum of his 
lever happened for the nonce to be Sicily or Cyprus. The docks, there- 
fore, at Malta and Gibraltar—in themselves a palpable reserve of sea 
power—would be best defended by the ‘fleet in being,” fighting a detain- 
ing action, well out of range of sight and sound of the guns of the 
fortress. Indeed, it is hard to see how, in any sense, the fortifications 
and troops at their naval bases or strategic points can be said to protect 
the dockyards, which are the apparent raison d’étre of their existence. 
The military forces of the Crown, therefore, along our lines of communi- 
cation are in no sense reserves of sea power, and are destined to play 
their part only after the Navy has swept the sea of a hostile fleet, and so 
prepared the way for a descent on a littoral left unguarded except by 
fixed defences. 

Now, if I have proved anything by what has gone before, it is this, 
that no system of partial and local reserves of sea power at home will fit 
in with the requirements of a ubiquitous and Imperial Navy. A few 
battalions of marine volunteers and militia, added to the garrisons of 
London, Chatham, Portsmouth, and Plymouth, will not save Australia or 
even New Zealand if the reserves of sea power, in the shape of ships and 
men, are not actually on the station when the days of war are let loose. 
The expansion, therefore, of the Royal Marine forces, whether as regulars 
or auxiliary forces, is a very secondary consideration unless strictly in 
accordance with the requirements of the Navy. Let the naval com- 
manders-in-chief, therefore, have their marine reserves, du¢ in their right 
places, and let these forces expand with the natural growth of our sea 
power. 

This, however, by no means implies that marine and naval depéts 
should be denuded of all but skeleton cadres during the annual mobilisa- 
tions at home and abroad. Officers and men are required to train 
tactical units, and the proper proportion of marine reliefs, at least, is 
three men ashore to one afloat, if allowance is to be made for casualties 
in the fleet and occasional battalions raised for purely naval purposes. 
This form of marine reserve battalions would, however, by no means 
meet the proposal lately repudiated by Parliament of providing garrisons 
under naval control for our own naval bases, allowing, as it does, for two 
reliefs for existing fleets and one relief in reserve for special services 
connected with maritime expeditions. 
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But if such a system will suit the needs of the marine service, it 
cannot be said to offer a solution of the problem of reserves of seamen 
pure and simple. Both bluejackets and stokers must necessarily be 
continuously employed afloat if they are to be ready to meet the 
exigencies of war at short notice. The naval depéts, therefore, which, 
failing the adoption of any temporising and economical substitution of 
marines for bluejackets, must be so organised as to provide for frequent 
embarkation of the dond fide seamen in the ships on the several stations. 
One dare not propose, therefore, to “militarise” the Navy by an excessive 
proportion of marine soldiers, who, by reason of their shore training and 
military organisation, may be described as having one foot ashore and 
one afloat. The temptation to do so is strong, as the marine costs so 
much less to train than his comrade the bluejacket. But, striking a 
rough average, the proportion of marines to the other ratings in bulk of 
“a fleet in being” should not exceed one in six. 

The marine troops deteriorate by too much sea work, as the seamen 
lose their aptitude for the sea by prolonged periods in barracks ashore. 
The “golden mean” seems in sight if on all naval stations the marines, 
while periodically embarked, form the reserves to the fleet located on 
shore and the corresponding bluejackets are attached to the ships 
forming the local fleet reserve. 

Reverting again to the scheme proposed at the Royal United 
Service Institution for the recruitment of a marine reserve, one cannot 
but be struck by the fallacy underlying any reserve force which, while 
professing to reinforce the mobile cadres of the Imperial Navy, ties these 
reserves to /ocalities and these localities in home waters. Though I 
should be the last to promulgate any theory of stationary fleets, yet it is 
an undoubted fact that, in a limited sense, fighting fleets are anchored to 
strategic areas, and cannot be depended upon as convoys except under 
special circumstances. Thus, if the focus of disturbance should happen 
to be at the mouth of the Channel, we are left to evolve a scheme for the 
reinforcemenf of the Mediterranean station, for which no efappen 
squadron as convoy for our reserves of sea power has been hitherto 
proposed, For, let the point be here emphasised, that, unlike the case of 
land forces, fleets are not necessarily tactically connected, and whereas it 
may be generally correct to state that the best escorts for artillery and 
cavalry are the troops with which they are tactically connected, the same 
principle does not always apply to detached fleets. Naval forces are 
wasteful to a degree, and are as dependent on their bases of operation as 
any field army operating outside the frontiers of its fatherland. Thus, to 
depend on the safe convoy of reserves, whether for naval or military 
purposes, may very conceivably jeopardise the success of those decisive 
actions which alone can render the service of the convoy a wise pro- 
ceeding. 

Few, if any, naval strategists will therefore advocate combined 
naval and military operations at the commencement of a war, to be 
eventually developed both by land and sea. In these latter days no 
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neglected strategic promontories or harbours invite such action as that 
which ushered in the Crimean war. With civilised nations, at least, the 
first thought of a British naval commander-in-chief must be the 
“venue” of the pitched battles, which alone can initiate the military 
action of the land forces mobilised for service abroad. Wherever, then, 
the primary focus of disturbance, there must be the first reserves of our 
sea power. It is futile to talk of marine pensioners and a few membra 
dirjecta, in the shape of battalions or batteries of volunteers and militia 
tied to localties, as reserves of that sea power, which has to be developed 
to the full immediately on the outbreak of war if the offensive strength 
of the Empire is to be put forth ; and, after all, in offence not in defiance 
lies our prime chance of success. 

Again, reserves of sea power imply both ships and men, always 
excepting such surplus marine battalions as have been suggested above, 
for special naval operations of war connected with fpieds a terre won 
by the direct action of the fleet. In this sense the Naval Reserve, 
excellent as it is, is rather in the position of those military “supports ” 
which fill gaps in the firing line. The Naval Reserve—officers and 
men—on the outbreak of war, may be looked for almost everywhere 
except at home. With a strained political situation every freight will 
be precious, and the officers and men of the Naval Reserve will be 
doubtless collected, but at some expense of time and trouble. They 
are, and can be, in no sense tactical bodies, such as ships’ companies or 
sections of specific crews, nor is it to be expected that at the first alarm 
of war they will be altogether fitted to take their place in the more 
serried ranks of the fleet reserves on foreign stations. 

Throughout, then, I have assumed the almost perfect isolation of 
the Imperial Navy. Tied to no naval bases, for none such exist in the 
fullest sense of the term, the Navy has to form its own reserves of 
sea power, and has no definite or clearly-defined rules for guiding its 
action in combination with the Army, or such part or parts of it as are in 
quarters on the station. What I mean to assert is the open secret that 
in many parts of the world the entente cordiale between Army and Navy 
is by no means perfect. 

The military forces of the Crown cannot be controlled by a naval 
commander-in-chief. The latter must await instructions from head- 
quarters before he can arrange for the organisation of the pettiest of 
military expeditions directed towards a naval objective. Therefore, in 
no direct sense of the term are the garrisons of Esquimault or Hong 
Kong reserves of sea power. Without claiming any such places as 
marine garrisons, there is no question that on many important stations 
some form of naval depét is the sine gud non of an active defence. There 
is no certainty that a naval war will be a short-lived one, and staying- 
power must inevitably imply suitable and adequate reserves of sea 
power within the limits of the station in which the waste occurs. 

Therefore, in considering the question of general reserves for 
naval purposes, whether of seamen or marines, I would emphasise two 
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points—first, that these reserves should be tactically or strategically con- 
nected, as circumstances may demand ; and, second, that where adapted 
temporarily to shore purposes, unity of command should be absolutely 
and entirely the rule. Thus, it should be clearly understood that a 
distinction must be made between marine forces forming part comple- 
ment of a particular garrison or locality, and those seamen and marines 
stationed at the headquarters of the “flag” for the purely naval 
plenishment of the fleet. 

And, in conclusion, the general reserves of the Navy should be the 
Naval Reserve, which, from the nature of its service, is, and will be, 
distributed in all seas, while the reserves of sea power, with which I have 
attempted to deal, should be as closely concentrated at the point of 
balance of each station as the probabilities of war will allow such fore- 
casts to be hazarded. Preparedness, mot preparation only, is the key note 
of naval strategy. 

F, C. ORMSBY-JOHNSON, Major R.M.L.I. 


The Mock Newdegate on Belshazzar’s Feast 


OF a mass of letters elicited by Mr. James Macray’s article on the 
Laureateship in our December issue, several make special reference to the 
most amusing mock Newdegate, wherein many now eminent hands were 
concerned, one of the most active among them being Mr. Bernard, 
then a scholar of Trinity. The exact passage to which our 
correspondent referred, as it will interest many old Oxford men to recall 
runs as follows :— 
‘The words those spectral fingers traced in passing 

Were—Mene, Tekel, and Upharsin, 

Then, as the King sate wondering and appalled (?) 

Some one suggested Daniel should be called. 

When Daniel saw the writing on the wall, 

At first he could not make it out at all.” 


(Cetera desunt.) Ep. N.C.R. 
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Semite and Aryan 


THE interest inspired by a certain celebrated trial in France need not 
surprise the students of politics, of ethics, and of social movements, 
whether in this country or on the Continent. The trial itself attained 
an evil notoriety from its having taken place zm camerd, and the effects 
which have followed on that most foolish and futile of policies are simply 
those which attend a like attempt at evasion and concealment, wherever 
and whenever made. At the same time the attacks which have on this 
account been made by English journals on the fairness of French law 
and the honour of the French army are amusingly indicative of that 
“English disposition” which is at the root of our well-known popularity 
on the Continent. Trials 7 cameré are detestable things ; they put an 
unfair appearance on procedure which doubtless is in many cases 
perfectly fair, and they leave to rumour and rancour what should be 
settled and impartial. But such trials, unhappily, are by no means 
unknown in England, and against the affaire Dreyfus and the affaire 
Esterhazy the French journals are in a position to quote, to name but 
three prominent cases, Ruskin v. Millats, Somerset v. Somerset, and 
Ince v. Ince. One might pass over, possibly, though not without regret, 
this blindness to English proceedings zm cameré whilst denouncing 
French proceedings of the same kind if the act were confined to English 
writers, for a national myopia is at least intelligible. Schoolboys’ cries 
of “ Back up our side,” and “ patriotic” mottoes of “Our country, right 
or wrong,” may represent the laughable prejudices of quite honourable 
natures, but it is to be feared that this allowance is not possible in the 
worst cases. The voice in the “Pall Mall Gazette” which insults the 
French army with the word “cowardly”* is that of an American, 
Mr. Astor; the voice in the “St. James’s Gazette” which insults the 
French judicature with the word “ dishonest ”} is that of a German, Herr 
Steinkopf, who, by the way, is alsoa Jew. The “Times,” at a period when 
the Semitic question requires calm and, above all things, impartial 
consideration, confides its Paris columns to a Polish Jew. Thus, there is 
some justification for the bitter reproach addressed to us by some of the 
most honourable writers in the French press. “Is it not enough,” they 
say, “to blame us for trials 7% cameré when they are more frequent in 
England than in France? Need you add to this, that you allow 
foreigners to traduce us and claim for these libels the authority attaching 
to the English press ?” 

One need not dwell on the éartufferie of the “ Daily Telegraph,” also 
owned by a Jew, which rails at the French Government for declining to 


* «Pall Mall Gazette,’’ 18th January, 1898. 
+ ‘St. James’s Gazette,”’ 25th January, 1898. 
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go behind the chose jugée, though the same paper has upheld the English 
system of not allowing appeals in criminal cases, even where a life 
sentence has been passed. Enough will have been said to show that the 
conduct of British journalism on the Dreyfus controversy has not been 
marked by that sense of fair play which, but for a strongly disturbing 
element, might have been expected to prevail. 

Our present concern is with that disturbing element. What is this 
strange and distinct factor? It is precisely the form of influence which 
France and Germany are beginning overtly to resent, and which Russia 
has already found it necessary to restrain. The evolutionist will regard 
the history of the relations between Semite and Aryan as curious, the 
politician will regard them as suggestive and significant. 

The popular idea undoubtedly is that the Semites have from time 
to time been exposed to persecutions, but with the increase of 
national enlightenment this prejudice has disappeared. As a matter of 
fact, the popular idea is as unhistorical as it is erroneous. The “kindly 
race of men” is an Aryan phrase, and history shows us that the Aryan 
races have started with geniality and tolerance. Nothing but experience 
has forced them into a hostile attitude. 

The first historical contact between Aryan and Semite may be 
dated 1729 B.C. We there find the Jews entering Egypt, and at first 
welcomed by an Aryan race. As in subsequent cases so it is from the 
beginning ; we do not find Aryans pushing themselves on to Semites, 
but the latter establishing themselves as parasites on the Aryans. After 
238 years’ experience of the Jews we find the Egyptian attitude of 
welcome and promotion* changed into one of bitter hostility, and what- 
ever credence we may withhold from the Jewish account of the 
exodus (B.C. 1491) one thing is clear, that the Jew had to go, Omitting 
wars with other Semitic races, the next contact is in 332 B.C., when the 
Hellenic civilisation, under Alexander, is seen to establish freedom of 
person, worship, and friendship between Aryan and Semite. The 
translation of the Septuagint (B.c. 285) and the rights accorded to the 
Jews, not only in their own country, but also in Egypt, then under the 
Ptolemies, a Greek dynasty, witness to the latter doing all that the most 
enlightened goodwill could suggest. The churlish and insolent spirit in 
which this was met may be partly gathered from passages such as 
I. Maccabees i. 14-15, where the building and frequenting a gymnasium 
in the Greek manner is denounced as transgression and evil-doing. 
There was an Aryan outbreak in B.C. 216, at Alexandria, and in B.C. 170 
the Greeks were forced to put an end to Jewish freedom. A Jewish 
treaty with the Romans (B.C. 161) follows, and in A.D, 41 the third Aryan 
act of conciliation is completed in an admission of the Jews to Roman 
citizenship, The Jews had nothing to offer the then lords of the civilised 
world in exchange; it was an act of pure enlightenment and kindly 
goodwill. How it was reciprocated may be measured from the fact that 
only twenty-nine years later (A.D. 70) Titus, one of the best of the Romans 

* Genesis xli. 40-46. 
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—“ every one loved him,” says Suetonius—was forced to suppress a Semitic 
rebellion in Judza; while in A.D. 136, Hadrian, another good Emperor, 
and a man of singular enlightenment, seems to have been driven to 
forcibly disperse the Jewish race. Turning to the newer Aryan west, we 
find that Jews were allowed in England, 740 A.D. What caused a wise 
and able king like Cnut to banish them in 1020 A.D.? When the 
English and Danish dynasties collapsed in 1066 A.D. the Jews were given 
“a new trial” by William the Conqueror, and Rufus is said to have gone 
so far as to advise a Jewish youth to stick to his father’s religion. The 
Norman dynasty started with the spirit of tolerance. So much is 
unquestionable. What, then, induced one of our sagest kings, Edward L., 
to banish them in 1290 A.D.? They were not fully reinstated in 
England till 1858, when the first Jew entered Parliament. But France 
gave them full rights in 1784 A.D.—under the so-called “intolerant ” 
Ancien Régime, be it noted—and if in 1898 the French are inclined to 
think that the experience of 114 years is enough, we who have only tried 
the experiment for forty years may reflect with advantage that seventy- 
four years further experience may alter our views. At all events, we 
have no moral right to call the French intolerant. 

Germany gave the Jews full rights in 1806. In 1881 a petition, 
signed by 255,000 leading citizens, was presented to Prince Bismarck, 
suggesting that the national safety required an abatement of those rights. 
An experience of seventy-five years has apparently sufficed for the 
Germans. Austria did not give the Jews full rights till 1860; in 1897 
an anti-Semitic majority was returned to the Austrian parliament. 
Russian experiences began, as has been invariable with Aryan peoples, 
with tolerance. But restrictions apparently became necessary, and from 
the beginning of the century till 1862 the Jews were under many dis- 
advantages in Russia. From 1862 to 1881 there was ample tolerance, 
and whether we deplore or not the attitude of the Czars since then, 
there is no doubt as to a change from tolerance to severity having been 
evolved simultaneously with a great and general advance in Russian 
arts and letters, science and humanism. 

History, it will be seen, shows that so far from the Jews winning 
their way through persecution first to tolerance, and then to appreciation, 
the exact reverse is the case. The more they have been known, the less 
they have been liked. 

Why is this? In order to find out what really separates the Aryan 
and the Semitic, we must inquire into what is the root idea from which 
Aryan civilisation proceeds. 

“Not by birth is one a Brahmin, nor is one by birth no Brahmin ; 
by his deeds is a man Brahmin, by his deeds no Brahmin.” This is a 
quotation from early Indian scripture (Vasetthasutta, 57), but it will 
stand for the Logos or “essential word ” of the classical Aryans (Greeks 
and Romans) as well as for that of the “modern” and Western Aryans 
(Celts, Teutons, and Sclavs). It is the gospel of fair play. It is more 
than that; for it implies that priesthood, caste, distinction are the 
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rewards and consequences of good acts. There is no need to strengthen 
it from later Aryan literature, for across an interval of three thousand 
years it appeals to Englishmen as instinctively and as directly as it 
did to the Aryans of “early India.” Now let us turn to the Semitic 
ideal. According to Jewish scripture, caste, priesthood, distinction are 
by race and rite, and have nothing whatsoever to do with personal merit 
(Numbers i. 47-54). To wish for wider ideals is itself a deadly sin 
(Numbers xvi. 1-3). In the interesting passage last cited (which is 
accepted by both the Jewish sects, Talmudists and Carattes, as divine 
and inspired scripture), we find that Korah, a member of the privileged 
family of Levi, entered a spirited protest against the Semitic ideal, and 
advocated equality. “All the congregation are holy, every one of them,” 
that is to say, tm posse. The result seems to have been civil war 
followed by a massacre, not only of Korah’s armed partisans, but of their 
whole households. 

This attitude of privilege, apart from moral and personal worth, 
having attached to the chief men, was bound to poison the mind of the 
whole race. A position of rigid selfishness and separation is enjoined. 
“Take heed to thyself” is the word of inspiration to the Jews 
(Exodus xxxiv. 12), “lest thou make a covenant with the inhabitants 
of the land whither thou goest,” and in the spirit of this caveat we know 
that while Jews are forbidden to lend money on interest to Jews, they 
are encouraged to treat Christians on an entirely different footing 
(Deuteronomy xxiii. 20). “Jews must not drink wine that the Gentiles 
have touched,” a precept which we find in the Talmud,* is a natural 
corollary of the “inspired” scriptures cited, so that little can be made 
of the fact that the Caratte Jews do not accept the Talmud. How 
different is the spirit of this to that of the Greek who wrote “ Behave as 
a comrade to all your neighbours in that state wheresoever you may be 
residing,” t needs no emphasising. 

“Even if Gentiles perform the Jewish precepts they do not receive 
the same reward as Jews do.” This is another passage from the Talmud, } 
and even when Aryan influences had begun to appear in the Greco- 
Jewish literature of the New Testament we still have in such a passage 
as Matthew xvi. 22-26 the insolence of a people who have convinced 
themselves that anybody not of their own race is a “cur” (such is the 
real meaning of the word unarion). 

We can scarcely be surprised if, as the Jewish attitude comes more 
fully to be understood among the Western races, a feeling of suspicion, 
if not resentment, is excited. 

The formation of “ syndicates,” the cynical employment of capital 
to exact an “excessive” advantage, these and other things currently 
laid to the charge of the Semites are steps which the non-Jewish races 


* The Talmud, Book I. (On the Pentateuch). Hershon, Wolkenberg, and 
Spence. London: Bagster. 1883. Page 269. 
+ Bias (see Brooks’s ‘‘ Greek Lyric Poets,’’ page 75). 
} Ibid. Page 281. 
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allow their own members to take, and it is difficult to see why a 
Rothschild should excite more hatred than a Rockfeller. What the 
masses are beginning to perceive, and what the classes are not in a 
position to contradict, is that as all of us now live, our well-being is 
bound up with the well-being of the nation of which we are citizens. 
No Frenchman thinks of becoming a German if Germany wins the next 
Franco-German war; no German is likely, in the opposite event, to 
transfer his household goods from Berlin to Paris. 

But in the case of the Semite all this is entirely different. The 
unfortunate Dreyfus is a French subject, his brother is a German subject. 
The Rothschilds of London are one family with the Rothschilds of 
Frankfort, and if England and Gérmany were at war he would be a 
bold man who should affirm that oaths of allegiance to Queen and 
Kaiser respectively would outweigh what is meant in the proverb 
asserting that “blood is thicker than water.” 

There are two points which we are wont to hear urged in casual 
conversation. The one is that “ Jews, like most other people, are better 
than their religion,” in other words, that religion is with them a formula 
rather than an influence. The other is that “practically” they have 
given up the idea of living separate from other races. The first point 
must be met with a distinct inquiry. The keeping of a Saturday instead 
of a Sunday for the weekly day of rest is an act which entails on the Jews 
many sacrifices, It is only within the last thirty years that they have 
been enabled to carry on certain occupations on the Sunday, and even 
now this “relief” is but partial. So far from the Jews being indifferent 
to their religion it is doubtful how far the Christian churches would 
stand a similar strain. Yet the most “casual” and careless Jews keep 
the Saturday as a sabbath. Religion with them is still, therefore, a very 
real thing, and from their strictness in obeying Exdous xx. 8-II we 
may fairly measure their strictness in obeying many other directions in 
their scriptures, which are not, as this is, to their disadvantage, but quite 
the other way. The second point is also to be met; for, as regards 
Semites who consent to blend with Aryans, no prejudice does, in fact, 
arise. But the way in which Germans, Frenchmen, Italians, settled in 
England, soon become English is by intermarriage with us, and this is 
exactly what the Jews carefully avoid doing. The separation of race is 
ostentatiously and obviously persevered in, and while this is the case, 
while, with all this keenness after money, a poor Jew is not willing to 
marry the daughter of a wealthy Christian, we may be sure that the 
reason is precisely that which keeps the Englishman in Africa from 
marrying the Zulu woman, the white race in America from marrying the 
coloured. History on this subject has a clear and unbroken tale to tell. 
Races that feel themselves equal intermarry ; Greeks married Romans, 
Franks married Gauls. Races that feel themselves inferior court sex 
relations with their superiors ; it is the accepted way in which conquered 
peoples most effectively reassert themselves. But races that think them- 
selves superior make strong, sometimes really desperate, efforts to keep 
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themselves from anything like real and equal marriage with those whom 
they count inferiors. The last Duke of Sussex, a king’s son, married an 
English nobleman’s daughter, but the marriage was declared by the Crown 
to be mere concubinage—royal blood could not properly mix with that of 
subjects, even if members of the nobility. The Egyptian kings carried the 
theory to its legitimate conclusion, and married their own sisters. When, 
therefore, we see Jews in England marrying, not English women, but 
always into their own race, and Jews in France, Germany, Austria, and 
Russia, observing a like course, we must accept what the teachings of 
history tell us of such conduct. A Russian Jew is nearer and dearer to 
an English Jew than is any Englishman, and that although he may have 
been the Englishman’s schoolfellow and may never have met the 
Russian Jew in the flesh. It is the same, of course, in other countries, 
and this, in the case of almost avowed enemies like France and 
Germany are, Austria and Italy used to be, may easily become a national 
danger. The anti-Semitic feeling among the Aryan peoples may very 
possibly be exaggerated on the Continent, though, equally, it may be 
dangerously somnolent here. Such errors history would teach us to 
expect, for the sense least developed among the masses is the sense of 
proportion. But that the feeling is based on very real and tangible facts 
is, we take it, to be denied by no dispassionate observer of occurrences, 
by no impartial student of the Aryan and Semitic literatures in their 
respective reasonings, in their religious and ethical statements. 


PHILIP CASTLE. 
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A Leicestershire Episode 


THE season is spring, the hour seven o’clock p.m. Dinner is not till 
eight has chimed, and Mrs. Champfleur, gowned in black crépon, which 
glitters with silver sequins, is enjoying an apparently pleasant causerie 
with that favoured guest, the Rev. Ernest Gregorson, curate of 
Charndyke. 

The lady of Charndyke Hall is of the large and languid type of 
female loveliness, past her premiére jeunesse, it is true, but still retaining 
sufficient charms of face and figure to fascinate those sensible men who 
eschew with horror the giggling airs and graces of the young and insipid 
ingénue of the period. 

Her clerical friend is seemingly not indifferent to her mature attrac- 
tions. He is dark, clean-shaven, of gentlemanly aspect and manners, 
and probably some years over forty. The sweetness of his intonation 
makes you forget that his conversation is chiefly made up of banal 
platitudes. He is neither brilliant nor interesting, but you would be 
mistaken if you took him for a fool. His small deeply-set eyes are so 
shrewd in their expression that an acute observer would, on the contrary, 
rightly conclude that Ernest Gregorson has not yet quite merged the 
man of the world in the priest. For the rest, he is a bachelor, but not 
averse from marriage—for a consideration. 

His hostess is a French-Canadian, as was also her deceased husband, 
who had made his “pile,” no one knew precisely how or where, and, 
shortly after making it, had joined the majority. England, the effusively 
hospitable, had received the wealthy widow with open arms, according to 
her wont, and she—doubtless out of gratitude—had invested her large 
fortune in the purchase of a great London sauce manufactory, 
established in the early decades of the last century, which, trading 
under the name and style of “ Gherkins & Co.”, had achieved a world-wide 
repute. The management of the concern had been entrusted by her to 
her brother-in-law, Mr. Paul Champfleur, who had ever evinced the 
deepest interest in his brother’s widow and her affairs. 

Mrs, Champfleur had married at sixteen. She is the mother of four 
sons and two daughters. The eldest child is a son of five-and-twenty, 
the youngest a daughter, an over-grown damsel of thirteen. The family 
being all fond of horse-flesh—not in the dietary sense—and the sports 
incident thereto, Leicestershire, the fair county of English centaurs, had 
been pitched upon by the ruling spirit, Paul Champfleur, as a congenial 
habitat. Nor was it difficult for these nouveaux riches to discover, not 
twenty miles from Market Harborough, an impoverished landowner 
whose prospects, owing to agricultural depression, were about as blue as 
his blood, and who was only too willing to let at an enormous rental to 
the wealthy, if plebeian, owner of “Gherkins & Co.,” his family mansion, 
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Charndyke Hall, together with its park, lake, and all other appurtenances. 
And is it not ever thus? The “stately homes of England” are daily 
passing beneath the sway of pickles, sauces, starch, mustard, blue, and 
furniture impersonified, while blood—one might well call it impoverished 
—takes_itself off to the ranches of Texas, the orange plantations of 
Fiorida, or the diamond mines and goldfields of South Africa. 

Behold, then, Mrs. Champfleur gracefully assuming the ré/e of lady 
of the manor of Charndyke, and posing, rather inconsistently, to be sure, 
as the champion of that orthodox and Christian propriety which her 
sons flagrantly and ostentatiously violate by playing golf, polo, &c., 
coram populo on the Sabbath, and then lounging carelessly and casually 
into the village church in the middle of divine service, only to leave 
the sacred edifice in a few moments in the same happy-go-lucky way, 
after sundry preparatory yawns and grimaces. These young gentlemen, 
notwithstanding their mother’s example, are given to profanity and 
are fond of low company, and when they are not lolling on the crimson 
satin divans in the saloon smoking, and perusing “ The Sporting Times,” 
“ Autonyms,” “ Pseudonyms,” and other light literature, are generally to 
be found in the stables conversing with the small army of grooms who 
look after Mrs. Champfleur’s sixty horses, and who form a colony which 
does not, perhaps, contribute very materially towards an elevated 
standard of morality in the village. 

* * * 

“Yes, dear Mrs. Champfleur,” resumes the Curate, after a 
momentary pause in the conversation, in his usual mellifluous tones, 
and with a glance of undisguised admiration, “as I remarked to our 
excellent old Rector only the other evening, there can be no doubt that 
you have come as an angel of mercy irito our poor, benighted village”— 
at this outrageous compliment the substantial angel referred to smiled 
graciously and blushed prettily—“ you take such a genuine interest in 
the spiritual and temporal welfare of the people, you are so liberal in 
all cases of distress, and the example you set is such a noble one— 
never missing divine service! ” 

The widow felt immensely gratified. Such luscious morsels of 
flattery exactly suited her palate, which was by no means delicate. 

“ Really, Mr. Gregorson”—and the bewitching look which accom- 
panied the words nearly sent the Curate’s heart into his mouth—“ really, 
you speak too highly of any little good I may have been able to do. 
We are, I suppose, stewards and all that sort of thing, don’t you know, 
and the poor people do so look up to us. Do you know”—this with an 
air of pretty and affecting penitence—“I felt quite naughty last week, 
when Mr. Champfleur and I were playing at Monte Carlo, and then I 
thought of good old Charndyke and you. ‘If I win,’ I said to myself, 
‘I will give that dear Mr. Gregorson £5 to expend in charity, and I will. 
buy Widow Johnson a warm petticoat, and Mrs. Perkins’ blind daughter 
Jane a red cloak.’ What do you think? it really did seem just like an 
answer from heaven—that very night I won £250 at roulette!” 
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The recital of this very remarkable experience placed the Rev. 
Ernest Gregorson in a most embarrassing position. In his heart of 
hearts he could not but regard the theory of divine intervention in the 
shady affairs of the Mediterranean pandemonium as somewhat novel 
and startling, but to give voice to his sentiments, he felt, would be 
neither wise nor courteous. Casuistry, however, not for the first time, 
came to the aid of gallantry in distress, 

“In such a case as yours,” he murmured discreetly and am- 
biguously, “ we must suppose that the end consecrated the means.” 

The fair penitent grew quite radiant under the soothing influence 
of this priestly salve for a wounded conscience. Her fine eyes 
positively beamed upon Mr. Gregorson, and there is no knowing how 
the 7éte-d-téte might have ended had it not been for an unwelcome 
interruption. 

Mr. Paul Champfleur suddenly entered the saloon, and, as he did 
so, cast a by no means amiable glance upon its occupants. He frigidly 
saluted Mr. Gregorson, and then, turning to his sister-in-law, remarked 
that the dressing-bell had just rung. Meekly accepting the hint that 
lady arose. She and Mr. Champfleur wended their way to their 
respective apartments, and their guest was left to be entertained in their 
absence by a youthful niece, who was staying at the Hall. 

Paul Champfieur, who has claimed our attention more than once, 
was a small man, considerably past middle age, and strangely resembling 
the faultlessly attired but somewhat unprepossessing simian who 
figures in connection with the crescent moon in a certain well-known 
pictorial advertisement. His dark, sunken, bead-like eyes and low fore- 
head imparted a crafty and rather savage expression to his face, and 
failed to inspire a stranger with unlimited confidence in his integrity ; 
but he was a linguist, was by no means devoid of culture, had travelled, 
and—what does not always follow—could eloquently describe his travels, 
and was, when he liked to put forth his conversational powers, a pleasant 
and agreeable companion. 

At dinner that evening it did not please him to make any effort of 
the kind. He exerted, in fact, his simian rather than his intellectual 
faculties—glaring, grunting, and snapping out monosyllables when 
speech was absolutely indispensable. 

Mrs. Champfleur and her eldest hope, Jack, did their best to enter- 
tain Mr. Gregorson, with but indifferent success ; and when the former, 
with her eldest daughter and the governess, had left the room, Jack, who 
could discourse of nothing but horses, dogs, and foxes, after a few feeble 
attempts at conversation (scornfully ignored by his uncle), lapsed into 
stupid silence, which remained unbroken till he desperately suggested 
the drawing-room and the enlivening society of the ladies. 

There, notwithstanding the latest song by Piccolomini, and a 
Norwegian wedding march by Grieg, both conscientiously, if not 
brilliantly, interpreted by the governess, Mr. Champfleur, whose 
watchful eyes never left his sister-in-law, resuming the ré/e of refrigerator, 
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played it so successfully to the bitter end that the Rev. Ernest 
Gregorson, completely frozen, took his departure at an unusually 
early hour. 

* | * * 


“Bertha, can you spare me a few moments before you retire? I 
want particularly to speak to you. Put on a wrap, and come out on the 
terrace—the night is balmy, although it zs only April, and you will 
take no hurt.” 

“Certainly, Paul,” was the large lady’s meek reply to her imperious 
little interlocutor. 

The night was indeed a lovely one. The terrace was bathed in 
the radiance of a full moon, and down below the lakelet gleamed, a 
broad silver medallion set in a dark framework of multitudinous trees 
and shrubs, which during the day had displayed in their budding glory 
every conceivable shade of green, varying from the soft and tender tints 
of young chestnut leaves to the weird and melancholy foliage of the 
spruce fir, but were now clad without distinction in night’s sombre and 
uniform livery of sable velvet, relieved by the indigo depths of a cloudless 
sky. 

“What an amorous ¢éte-d-téte I interrupted this evening,” began 
Paul Champfleur, with a world of suppressed fury in his voice. “There 
might possibly have been a declaration but for my inopportune 
appearance. Perhaps, for aught I know, there has been one.” 

The widow made no reply to this outburst. 

“T gave you credit once,” proceeded her brother-in-law, “for being 
a woman of sense, but since we came to Charndyke I have altered my 
opinion.” 

“What do you mean, Paul?” tremulously inquired Mrs. 
Champfieur. 

“Oh, you know well enough what I mean; you are simply infatuated 
—crazed about that hypocritical humbug, Gregorson.” 

“He is a good man, and I will not listen to a word against him ”"— 
this with a soupgon of revolt in the indignant tones of her voice. 

“A good man!” sneered Mr. Champfleur. “A good man, I grant 
you, for feathering—or trying to feather—his own nest, like most of his 
cloth, but good for nothing else.” 

“Paul, you are—mistaken—” this latter word was hastily substituted 
for a far more emphatic one. “He takes the deepest interest in the 
village—in me. I mean”—with a blush which Paul guessed at rather 
than saw in the moonlight—“I mean in my attempt to improve the 
spiritual condition of the people.” 

Mr. Champfleur laughed long and loud in the poor lady’s face, with 
an impish glee which was not pleasant to witness, 

“By Jove,” he said, when he had regained his composure, “I like 
that. I don’t want to remind you of the obvious fact that it would, 
perhaps be wise to improve the spiritual condition of Jack and Bessie, 
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and Lionel and Herbert, and their sworn comrades, your grooms, before 
you begin to pose as the lady Savonarola of Charndyke; I only 
want to refer to the deep interest which you say he takes in yourself. 
Now, what do you suppose that interest proceeds from?” 

“ Respect—or—perhaps—love,” slowly faltered the widow. 

Again a burst of rude simian laughter, which was all the more 
unseasonable as the lady was in tears. 

Gentle and yielding in temper as Mrs. Champfleur was, she now 
boiled over; the sprete injuria forme goads even the quietest woman 
to frenzy. 

“And why should he not love me?” she cried, in answer to the 
mocking cachinnation. “ There was a time when you did not think me 
so plain, Paul; and I fancy ] retain some vestiges of beauty still.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Bertha,” said her companion, in a more serious 
tone. “I am not disparaging your beauty. But don’t for one moment 
imagine that Gregorson cares for that. He is simply in love with your 
money—with the millions he fancies you possess,” 

“TI do not believe it. He is, no doubt, a sensible, as well as a 
religious, man, and is not blind to all the good we might do in the world 
with my wealth. And just answer me one question, Paul. Must every 
rich woman be debarred from following the promptings of her heart and 
seeking happiness, simply because she zs rich, and because the world, of 
its charity, may attribute mercenary motives to the man of her choice?” 

Paul Champfleur saw clearly now, if he had only strongly suspected 
before, that the fair widow was really and truly the victim of a grande 
passion, and, for some reason, his face became demoniac as he realised 
the fact. He ground his teeth savagely together. 

“ But you are not a rich woman,” he hissed. 

“ Are you mad, Paul?” gasped the widow, in surprise and alarm. 

“ Not quite,” replied the other, with cold and bitter emphasis, “The 
fact of the matter is that, owing to certain unfortunate speculations, 
into the history of which I will not enter, that splendid fiction, 
“ Gherkins & Co.,” is, and has been for some time, insolvent. I can avert 
the crash no longer, and to-night, or, rather, in the early morning, at 
2.16 a.m., I am off to town by the mail train which leaves Market 
Harborough at that hour, with a few thousands which I have scraped 
together. Thence to Calais; thence—heaven knows where. A man of 
resources, backed by a small capital, can always rub along somehow on 
the Continent. For the sake of old memories,” he continued, with a 
diabolical grin, “I had at first intended to ask you to leave your precious 
brood here in the lurch, and share my flight ; but zow I should not 
dream of taking you away from this disinterested Gregorson.” 

Champfieur, while making this astounding revelation, had held his 
face somewhat averted. Probably some vestiges of shame had induced 
him to do so. He now turned to mark the effect of his words. The 
latter part, at all events, of his heartless speech had been addressed 
to deaf ears, for Mrs. Champfleur had fainted. 
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The 2.16 a.m. bore the fraudulent bankrupt to town. Crossing the 
Channel by the first available boat, he was presently lost in that 
maelstrom of Continental life which absorbs the disreputable and the 
décavés, and, fortunately for society, seldom sends them up again to the 
surface. 

And ere many days had elapsed, Charndyke and the Rev. Ernest 
Gregorson knew Mrs, Champfleur and her amiable family no more. 


W. B. WALLACE. 

















































Swedenborg and Modern Thought II. 


WHETHER we regard Swedenborg as the Divinely-commissioned 
prophet of a new dispensation, or only as an unusually daring specu- 
lative thinker, we cannot but be struck by the remarkable manner in 
which he anticipated the questions that exercise men’s minds in our own 
day. It is the more extraordinary when we remember that, by his 
contemporaries, such questions, if they arose at all, were treated with 
indifference. Take the subject of sex and marriage, for example, which 
has been handled delicately.and delightfully by some of our greatest 
nineteenth century poets, and has lately been discussed ad nauseam in 
magazines, reviews, and novels. What writer of the eighteenth century 
has so much as touched upon it? Swedenborg alone has treated it 
fully and fearlessly. So with the relation of science to religion, the 
person of Christ, the nature of inspiration and the character of the 
Biblical records, the order of creation, instinct and reason, the nature of 
spirit, and the life after death. On all these subjects Swedenborg has 
written luminously and voluminously, and much that he has written 
has been absorbed by the best thinkers of our time. It will be impossible 
to discuss all these subjects at length, but I hope to show by examples 
how certain specific teachings of this author have been accepted and 
given forth by some of our foremost poets and prose writers. 

One of the most interesting and generally acceptable of all 
Swedenborg’s doctrines is that of correspondences, which may be briefly 
stated thus: The natural world derives its existence from the spiritual, 
and every visible object corresponds to some invisible entity which is 
its soul and cause. The spiritual world is thus real, substantial 
formative ; the natural, changing, phenomenal, plastic. Not only is 
there a general correspondence between things physical and things 
spiritual, but the mind of man is a perfect reflex of outward nature also. 
Everything in the universe has a reference to and correspondence with 
man’s inner life. His body, which is only a part of his physical 
environment, clothes his spirit in the same way that phenomenal nature 
envelops the causative forces, every detail of the external form having 
its spiritual counterpart. 

This is a very bald, imperfect statement of the doctrine, but it will 
suffice to convey a general idea of its nature. Let us see now how it 
has been taken up and re-stated by later authors. Mrs. Browning gives 
us a most beautiful and lucid presentation of it in “ Aurora Leigh” : 

‘* There’s not a flower of spring 
That dies in June, but vaunts itself allied 
By issue and symbol, by significance 
And correspondence, to that spirit-world 
Outside the limits of our space and time, 
Whereto we are bound.’’ 
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Again : 
‘* Every natural flower that grows on earth 
Implies a flower upon the spiritual side, 
Substantial, archetypal, all aglow 
With blossoming causes.”’ 


Of man, the microcosm, she sings : 


‘« Since God collected and resumed in man 
The firmaments, the strata, and the lights, 
Fish, fowl, and beast, and insect—all their trains 
Of various life caught back upon his arm, 
Reorganised and constituted MAN, 
The microcosm, the adding up of works.”’ 


These, and many other passages, are but echoes of Swedenborg’s 
teaching. So is the following from Coleridge : 
‘Him first, Him last, to view 
Through meaner powers and secondary things 
Effulgent, as through clouds that veil his blaze. 
For all that meets the bodily sense I deem 
Symbolical, one mighty alphabet 
For infant minds.’’—(‘‘ The Destiny of Nations.’’) 
Tennyson recognises, and expresses in many places, the truth that 
nature in all her varied forms is within us as well as without us. As, to 
cite only one example, when he enjoins us to 


‘* Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die.’’—(‘‘ In Memoriam.’’) 


At the time that Carlyle wrote “ Sartor Resartus”, he had little first- 
hand acquaintance with Swedenborg, but the book is full of thoughts 
that can be traced back to that author. I quote a few passages bearing 
on the subject of correspondences. 


‘* All things visible,’’ he says, ‘‘ are emblems; what thou seest is not there 
on its own account—strictly taken, is not there at all. Matter exists only spiritually, 
and to represent some idea, and body it forth.” 

‘‘ The universe is but one vast symbol of God; nay, if thou wilt have it, what 
is man himself but a symbol of God ? Is not all that he does symbolical? A revelation 
to sense of the mystic God-given force that is in him ?” 


He describes nature as the “living garment of God, through which 
and in which He ever lives and loves.” 

Emerson is full of the same idea, and confesses his indebtedness to 
Swedenborg. He says: 


‘‘Swedenborg, of all men in the recent ages, stands eminently for the 
translator of nature into thought. I do not know the man in history to whom 
things stood so uniformly for words.” 


The temptation to quote from Emerson is great, but I must restrain 
myself and only cite a few striking passages— 


‘* Nature is a symbol in the whole and in every part.” 
‘‘ The earth and the heavenly bodies, physics and chemistry, we sensually treat 
as if they were self-existent ; but these are the retinue of that Being we have.” 
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‘‘There is nothing but is related to us, nothing that does not interest us— 
kingdom, college, tree, horse, or iron shoe, the roots of all things are in man.” 

‘« Everything the individual sees without him corresponds to his state of mind.”’ 

‘« There seems to be a necessity in spirit to manifest itself in material forms ; 
and day and night, river and storm, beast and bird, acid and alkali, pre-exist in 
necessary ideas in the mind of God, and are what they are by virtue of preceding 
affections in the world of spirit. A fact is the end or last issue of spirit. The visible 
creation in the terminus or circumference of the invisible world.” 

It was probably through Emerson that Thoreau received some of 
Swedenborg’s suggestive ideas. We come across many charming passages 
in his works that point to some acquaintance with the great teacher. 
Take the following, for example, from “ Walden” :— 

‘‘To him whose elastic and vigorous thought keeps pace with the sun the 
day is a perpetual morning. It matters not what the clocks say or the attitudes 
and labours of men. Morning is when I am awake and there is a dawn in me.’’ 


Swedenborg tells us : 
‘‘ The states of all things, which are around the angels and before their eyes, 
are changed with the states of their interiors which are of their love and wisdom’’ 
(‘* Heaven and Hell,’’ No. 156). ‘‘ Morning corresponds to a state of love in bright- 


ness’’ (Ib., No. 155). 


Again, Thoreau : 
‘What sort of space is that which separates a man from his fellows and 
makes him solitary? I have found that no exertion of legs can bring two minds 
much nearer to one another.”’ 


With whom compare Swedenborg : 

‘« Changes of place (in the spiritual world) are only apparent, and are nothing 
but changes of state, the body remaining in the same place’’ (‘‘ Arcana Ceelestia,”’ 
No. 1,274). ‘‘ Distance denotes diversity of state of life ’’ (Jb., No. 9,104). 

The fame of another American writer, Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
rests largely upon the ideas she has, consciously or unconsciously, 
drawn from Swedenborg, as I shall show more fully when speaking of 
“Other World Literature.” I quote here from “Gates Ajar” regarding 


correspondences : 

‘You remember old Plato’s theory, that the ideal of everything exists eternally 
in the mind of God. If that is so, and I do not see how it can be otherwise, then 
whatever of God is expressed to us in this world by flower, or blade of grass, or 
human face, why should not that be expressed for ever in heaven by something 
corresponding to flower, or grass, or human face? I do not mean that the heavenly 
creation will be less real than these, but more so. Their ‘spirituality’ is of such a 
sort that our gardens and forests and houses are but shadows of them.”’ 


Professor Drummond, as I have already said, is also a debtor to 
Swedenborg. In “Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” he refers to him 
several times, and in the “ Introduction” quotes a general statement of 
the “doctrine of representatives and correspondences ” from “The Animal 
Kingdom.” In his own language, he describes the natural world as 
‘‘an incarnation, a visible representation, a working model of the spiritual. The 
whole function of the material world lies here. The world is not a thing that is; it 
is not. It is a thing that teaches, yet not even a thing—a show that shows, 2 
teaching shadow. . . . The reality is alone the spiritual.”’ 
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He quotes with approval passages from “The Unseen Universe,” 
and from Archbishop Trench, Principal Shairp, and others, which are 
just re-statements of Swedenborg’s teaching. 

The science of correspondences, Swedenborg asserts, is the key to 
the deeper mysteries of the Biblical records. Not only are the sun, 
moon and stars, the plants and animals, mountains, plains, rivers, and 
other natural objects mentioned in Scripture, correspondents of spiritual 
verities, but the countries and cities, the nations and their rulers, with 
their wars and their traffickings, have their inner meanings also; the 
whole forming a wonderful Divine parable. That there are deep mysteries 
in the Scriptures has been recognised by many from the earliest times ; 
Swedenborg offers a systematic method of interpretation. 

Ruskin has attempted in various places to set forth the hidden 
meaning of the sacred text, and, in doing so, has, in some instances, 
come remarkably near to the explanations given by Swedenborg. Many 
of the types and figures used in the Bible are so self-evident that such 
coincidences may not be considered remarkable ; but where the assigned 
meaning seems but distantly related to the natural symbol, and yet the 
likeness appears, we find it difficult to believe that the thoughts of the 
later writer can be entirely independent of prompting from the earlier. 

Among the miscellaneous contents of “ Fors Clavigera” are many 
Scriptural references and interpretations, the most remarkable of which 
is contained in letter sixty-four (April, 1876), the subject being Egpyt. 
There we read : 


‘¢ Whatsoever is formal, literal, miserable, material, in the deeds of human life, 
is the preparatory bondage of Egypt, of which, nevertheless, some formalism, some 
literalism, some misery, and some flesh-pot comfort, will always be needful for the 
education of such beasts as we are. So that, though, when Israel was a child, God 
loved him, and called His son out of Egypt, He preparatorily sent him into Egypt. 
And the first deliverer of Israel had to know the wisdom of Egypt before the wisdom 
of Arabia; and for the last deliverer of Israel, the dawn of infant thought, and the 
first vision of the earth He came to save, was under the palms of Nile. 

‘* Now, therefore, also for all of us, Christians in our nascent state of muddy 
childhood, when Professor Huxley is asking ironically, ‘Has a frog a soul ?’ and 
scientifically directing young ladies to cut out frogs’ stomachs to see if they can 
find it, whatsoever, I say, in our necessary education among that scientific slime of 
Nile is formal, literal, miserable, and material, is necessarily Egyptian.’’ 


Throughout his expository writings Swedenborg constantly refers 
to Egypt as the type of the natural mind, the seat of mere knowledge 
and sensual delight. The following passages will suffice to show how 
closely Mr. Ruskin has followed him :— 


“‘ Here (Jeremiah xlvi. 8,9) Egypt denotes those who believe nothing but what 
they can apprehend by scientifics, whence all things are involved in doubt, denial, 
and falsehood.’’ (‘* Arcana Ccelestia,’’ No. 1164.) 

‘« By Egypt is here (Ezekiel xxx. 4-6) signified sciences, applied to explore and 
gain admission to the mysteries of faith.”’ (Ibid.) 

‘By Egypt is signified the natural man in both senses, namely, as well 
conjoined with the spiritual man as when separated from it; thus, in a good sense 
and in a bad sense, therefore, the various things which appertain to the natural 
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man are also signified by Egypt, which, in general, have reference to knowledges 


and scientifics.’’ (‘‘ Apocalypse Explained,’’ No. 654.) 
‘¢ Pharaoh, King of Egypt, signifies the science of the natural man, and thence 


self-derived intelligence.”’ (Zbid.) 

‘« The natural man is first to be cultivated in order that it may serve ultimately 
for a basis to the man’s intelligence and wisdom.”’ (Jbid.) 

‘By their (the Israelites’) abiding and sojourning in Egypt was represented 
the instruction of the natural man.’’ (Ibid.) 


I could extend these references to the doctrine of correspondences 
indefinitely, but will only add two extracts from well-known theological 
writers of the present day. The first is from Principal Fairbairn’s 
“Place of Christ in Modern Theology,” and deals with the symbolism of 
nature : 

‘‘ The nature whose speech is intelligible to man speaks of the intelligence of 
its Maker; its interpretation is His. And therefore, if mind makes nature (according 
to Kant), it is because mind created nature, constituted it a middle term between two 
intelligences ’’ (p. 420). 

The second is from Mr. Illingworth’s Bampton Lectures on 
“ Personality, Human and Divine,” and applies (whether intended to do 
so or not) most forcibly to Swedenborg, the greatest master of mystical 
interpretation : 

‘« Mystical interpretation, as applied by its real masters, was no mere play of 
poetic fancy, no arbitrary reading into history or prophecy of a meaning which it did 


not contain. It rested upon the principle that all true spiritual utterances, or 
spiritually circumstanced events, are manifestations of a law which is eternal”’ (p. 177). 


Intimately associated with his law of correspondences is Swedenborg’s 
doctrine of degrees, a doctrine the importance of which has not been 
adequately appreciated by students of philosophy. To state it fully, 
with all its ramifications, would require a volume. Here I can only 
give a very general explanation of it. 

Since the mind of man corresponds in every particular with outward 
nature, especially with the earth on which he dwells, it follows that there 
must be three degrees in human faculties corresponding to the three 
kingdoms of nature. The lifeless mineral kingdom corresponds to mere 
knowledge of facts on the intellectual side and to simple obedience— 
whether to righteous law or brute instinct—on the moral side; the 
vegetable kingdom, in which we have growth without conscious life, is 
the analogue of the rational or intellectual faculty, to which, as its moral 
complement, belongs the righteousness of faith ; while the animal world is 
related by correspondence to the highest intellectual qualities of 
preception and insight, the moral motive in this degree being love. 

See now how admirably this doctrine is expounded by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes in “ The Poet at the Breakfast Table” : 

‘*We have done with those hypethral temples that were open above to the 
heavens, but we can have attics and skylights to them. Minds with skylights, 
yes— stop, let us see if we can’t get something out of that. 

‘* One-story intellects, two-story intellects, three-story intellects with sky- 
lights. All fact-collectors, who have no aims beyond their facts, are one-story men. 
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Two-story men compare, reason, generalise, using the labours of the fact-collectors 
as well as their own. Three-story men idealise, imagine, predict; their best 
illumination comes from above, through the skylight. There are minds with large 
ground-floors, that can store an infinite amount of knowledge ; some librarians, for 
instance, who know enough of books to help other people, without being able to 
make much other use of their knowledge, have intellects of this class. Your great 
working lawyer has two spacious stories; his mind is clear, because his mental floors 
are large, and he has room to arrange his thoughts so that he can get at them— 
facts below, principles above, and all in ordered series ; poets are often narrow below, 
incapable of clear statement, and with small power of consecutive reasoning, but 
full of light, if sometimes rather bare of furniture, in the attics.”’ 


Many readers have regarded this as a particularly happy thought of 
the genial doctor’s, little guessing the source of his inspiration. If they 
had turned to the “True Christian Religion” (No. 186), however, they 
would have discovered the germ of his idea in the following words :— 
“The human mind is divided into three distinct regions, as a house is 
into three stories, or, as the abodes of the angels are, into three heavens.” 

Swedenborg’s teachings on the subject of creation, spiritual influx, 
etc., have found widespread acceptance outside the circle of his confessed 
disciples. He affirms that matter in itself is dead, and that all life and 
force are spiritual. Creation was not finished in the initial act, but 
proceeds continually from God as a spiritual sun through a series of 
spiritual atmospheres, which in turn operate through the ether, atmosphere 
and subtle forces of nature. The spirit that infuses nature is not un- 
substantial breath or vapour, but real spiritual substance. The spirit of 
man is the real, substantial, abiding part of man, the body being 
simply a temporary clothing. When George Macdonald tells us 
that “man is a spirit clothed with a body,” he is using the very 
words of Swedenborg. 

Both in “Natural Law in the Spiritual World” and in “The 
Ascent of Man,” we find some of these ideas reproduced. For example: 


‘‘ The visible universe has been developed from the unseen,”’ (‘‘ Natural Law”’ 


4+) 
‘‘ The first in the field was the spiritual world.’’ (Zbid., p. 53.) 
‘Physical energies are spiritual. . . . The tree is a thought, a unity, 
a rational purposeful whole; the ‘matter’ is but the medium of their expression. 
‘ The world is a spiritual world, merely employing ‘ matter’ for its manifesta- 
tions.’’ (‘* Ascent of Man,”’’ p. 420.) 
‘Evolution is not progress in matter. Matter cannot progress.’’ (Ibid., 


P. 429.) 

Mr. Illingworth, quoting Lotze, argues for the substantiality of 
the soul. “Whether,” he says, “we describe this understanding self as a 
substance or not, it is the only source from whence the conception of 
substance can have been derived, and of whatever meaning it may 
possess” (“ Personality,” p. 32). All this reads like a paraphase of 
passages in Swedenborg’s “ Divine Love and Wisdom.” 

I have purposely avoided touching upon strictly theological subjects, 
though it would be easy to show that many of the most original and 
brilliant of modern theologians owe an unacknowledged debt to 
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Swedenborg. The doctrine of the Trinity which he taught, for example, 
has been largely adopted by both clerical and lay teachers of advanced 
views. I venture to quote a few proof passages. 

Principal Fairbairn, speaking of the “Persons” of the Trinity, 
writes : 

‘« Person may be an excellent name for those immanent distinctions we know 
as Father, Son, and Spirit, who together, constitute the unity of God. It does not 
mean individual, a single, separated being incapable of further division, and so 
may well denote those modes or forms of inner being which realise without 
dissolving the unity.’’ (‘‘ Place of Christ in Modern Theology,”’ p. 400.) 


“Those modes or forms of inner being” Swedenborg defines as 
the Divine love, Divine wisdom, and Divine energy or operation; 
corresponding to will, understanding, and power in man. This is what 
Browning describes in “ The Ring and the Book” as “ the central truth, 
power, wisdom, goodness, God.” And Sir Edwin Arnold speaks -of 
Christ as revealing : “Power hand in hand with wisdom and with love.” 
Lastly we come upon the idea, where we would least expect to find 
it, in a Jewish writer. In “The Children of the Ghetto,” Mr. Zangwill 
makes Raphael Leon exclaim: “ Power, love, wisdom—there you have a 
real Trinity which makes up the Jewish God.” 

I must reserve for future consideration the subject of Swedenborg’s 
influence on the extensive literature relating to sex and marriage, and 
the life after death. What I have written already is sufficient to justify 
the words of Emerson in regard to this great, but almost unknown, 


writer : 
‘‘ His air-sown unheeded words 
In the next age are flaming swords.”’ 


GEORGE TROBRIDGE. 

















The Case of the Army Doctors up to Date 


In the October number of this REVIEW attention was drawn to the 
deplorable condition of the Army Medical Service, as well as to the 
national disadvantage or danger resulting from the continuance of this 
professional grievance. At the same time specific suggestions were 
offered for the removal of all ground of reasonable complaint by the 
doctors, and, as a happy consequence, for the restoration of the service 
itself to its former popularity and efficiency. It is not often that the 
comments of a monthly periodical produce, so immediately and so 
definitely, appreciable and satisfactory results. Writing with the fullest 
and most accurate official intelligence to which any can have access, 
we then ventured to hint that the real obstacle to the only practicable 
solution of this most pressing problem is presented by the attitude, 
not of Lord Lansdowne, but of his military advisers; and, above all, 
by those obstinate incarnations of British militarism, who, because of 
the admiration their exploits in the field compelled, are mistakenly 
permitted to assert a power which is wholly mischievous, and to which 
they have no sort of claim in the Council. Fou comme un vieu militaire 
is a proverb whose truth has long been practically recognised in France, 
and the ignoring of which cannot be due to lack of instances of its 
applicability to England. One illustration that is historically exact will 
do as well as any other. 

Among a very articulate clique of military experts in London the 
opinion in 1870, on the eve of the Franco-Prussian War, was that, in 
generalship, in resources, in the brains which direct soldiers, in the spirit 
‘and courage of the rank and file that obey these directions, the French 
were decidedly superior to their opponents. The few very slight 
advantages gained by France at the first seemed to justify that view. 
A well-known military authority, now dead, meeting at his club a civilian 
friend who had dissented from the pro-Gallican forecast, declared that 
the war was already virtually over, and Berlin practically in the occupa- 
tion of Napoleon’s troops. Then came the first French reverses. These 
were declared to be victories in disguise. With a fine air of superiority 
the scientific warrior admitted he did not expect the non-military 
observer to be capable of appreciating the consummate generalship 
which was waiting to strike the decisive blow at the Prussians. So 
things went on, each accomplished French defeat was only another 
prognostication of eventual triumph. By this time the Germans had 
locked up their assailants in Sedan, with results not necessary to 
recapitulate. After the siege of Paris was actually formed, the man of 
science admitted the possibility of his being mistaken. “When the 
Prussians had entered Paris, when, for the surrender of the provinces 
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and the payment of the milliards, peace was signed, the strategical 
expert only protested that he ought to have been right but for the 
facts—for those facts, therefore, so much the worse—and declared the 
imminent collapse of the new German Empire, proclaimed in the great 
hall of Versailles. 

This very scientific soldier, to whom, in comparison with theories, 
events were as nothing, was the great apostle of that school of military 
thought which is now using its malignant influence with Lord Lansdowne 
to prevent the professional concessions to a class of men essential for 
the service of humanity, so long as the last appeal of dissentient peoples 
is to the sword. Meanwhile, the Army Medical Service is steadily 
deteriorating in quality ; the number of qualified candidates forthcoming — 
bears no proportion to that of the vacancies which are left unfilled. 
Lord Lansdowne did not indeed meet the deputation that waited on 
him in Berkeley Square, on the 20th of January, with a refusal of their 
requests. The strongest of Governments, on all matters of social 
interest, is strong only so far as it is supported by public opinion. 
Whether the subject matter be civil or military, material or sentimental, 
the men now in power meet every request made to them with a counter 
request that their hands may be strengthened. The smaller squires and 
the farmers still hanker after a duty on foreign meat and imported 
corn. They are blandly told to organise a protectionist agitation on 
the same lines that fifty years ago Cobden and his friends planned 
those movements which compelled Sir Robert Peel to free the ports. 
In the same way now, Lord Lansdowne does not deny justice and 
expediency alike to be on the side of the Army doctors. All he does 
is in effect to appeal to the friends of the profession to strengthen his 
hands by eliciting an unequivocal verdict from the taxpayers and 
electors in favour of the demands still before the Government. That 
request shall in part be complied with here ; for it is not so much a 
professional wrong which has to be dealt with, as a national calamity 
of most horribly incalculable proportions which, while there is yet time, 
Ministers are asked to avert. The scourge of a great war may, every 
one devoutly hopes, never be felt by this country again. The present 
is the moment when only the most lying or rash of prophets would 
predict the indefinite continuance of such an immunity. Those who 
can recall the first half of the second French Empire will remember 
the periodical scares that the inscrutable doings of Napoleon III. 
produced on our side of the Channel. Yet neither that prince nor his 
motley entourage cherished any real hatred of the country where they 
had found in past years so seasonable an asylum. 

To-day, however, we are confronted, not in France, but in Germany, 
by no Brummagen Emperor, wearing on his sleeve his hatred of his 
mother’s native land. If, as we all humbly pray and hope, an European 
coalition, recalling that of Napoleon the Great, against England, be 
thwarted or foiled now, it will be in teeth of the efforts which the 
German Emperor is making to prepare that international instrument for 
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active use. Only one thing is certain. A great war, if, and when, it 
should come will seem to be sprung on us suddenly. Even should our 
forces and preparations by sea and land be ready, the existing condition 
of our medical service must insure the repetition of gratuitous misery 
and avoidable suffering, with which those of Crimean days would by 
comparison be slight, to an untold number of Britsh subjects. Sufficiently 
cogent are the statistics submitted to Lord Lansdowne, and showing 
the number of competent Army doctors to have decreased as nearly as 
possible in proportion as the Army itself has increased. 

That is only one aspect of the affair. While there are fewer healers 
available for our soldiers in the field than ever, the work which these 
healers have to do is immeasurably greater, more responsible, more 
exacting ; demanding more labour of brain and skill of touch than can 
ever have been known in the history of war. Half a century or so ago 
the majority of injuries received on active service were not very much 
more serious than those inflicted to-day by French duellists on one 
another; dislocations to be set, fractures to be mended. Not more 
formidable than these were very many, if not most, of the evils with 
which the Army doctor, whom Charles Lever knew, had to deal. The 
greatest blessing ever conferred by science on the men who fight their 
country’s battles is the antiseptic treatment discovered by the genius and 
skill of Lord Lister. That method of dealing with wounds requires such 
minuteness and care in its application as to be successful but in the 
hands of those who throughly understand it. Hence it follows that the 
only practitioners of real use for the Army must be not only surgeons 
who can wield the knife, but men of science, who can act in accordance 
with those curative principles which science has discovered. A suggestive 
instance of this truth was mentioned by one of the callers at Lansdowne 
House, Sir Thomas Grainger Stewart. In the Crimea astonishment 
was felt that frequently wounds tended in hospital tents did better than 
those cared for in what were then considered perfectly organised 
hospitals, The reason was scarcely even conjectured at the time; it is 
now known to be the comparative absence from the tents of the disease 
germs of which the hospitals were full. Other responsibilities now recog- 
nised of Army doctoring comprise all the details of field hospitals, and 
the moving to the rear of the wounded. Yet, while the work has become 
necessarily more complex, and the demands on every faculty of the 
workers are heavier, there was never a time when the Army had the 
services of so few healers or when the standard of those healers’ 
qualifications were so low. Men who have fair degrees do not avoid the 
Indian or the Navy services. They have for some time ceased to apply 
for appointments in the Army. The reason, of course, is that while 
the other branches of their profession just mentioned offer careers and 
inducements, the Army Medical Service, as now constituted, presents 
only a combination of deterrents. The remedy is, happily, as simple as 
the evil itself is glaring and calamitous. In October last our article 
suggested a scheme that has practically the unanimous approval of the 
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medical profession as a whole ; that commends itself to civilian common 
sense ; that is not seriously resisted by the Secretary of State for War ; 
and that is only not adopted already because of the antagonism it has 
elicited on the part of those professional militarists, of whom the martial 
expert that knew all along in 1870 the French were bound to win, is the 
historic type. Writing, though as civilians, then not less than now, we 
ventured to predict the endorsement of our proposal by the whole 
strength of the medical profession. The record of the proceedings at 
Lansdowne House during the first three weeks of the present year has 
more than justified our predictions of last autumn. An Army Medical 
Corps, after the pattern of the Army Scientific Corps, membership of 
which should confer substantive military titles, would, we then showed, 
remove every complaint and secure every suffrage.* The request now 
made to Lord Lansdowne, as political head of the Army, is in effect that 
the Army Medical Department should become an Army Medical Corps, 
and that this corps should include what is at present the medical staff 
and the Medical Staff Corps. Those two would in effect be associated 
together, and would have their strength increased up to the point 
necessary for full efficiency; while its members would exchange the 
insult of military rank on sufferance for the medical due of military 
rank by title. All the analogies of experience, all the arguments of 
common sense, point to the formation of such a body and to its working 
success. The precedents of the Royal Engineers, of the Royal Artillery, 
and of the Army Service Corps meet every objection, as well as promise 
the happiest issue of the experiment. In each of those bodies that are 
to-day integral parts of the Army there was a time when they were 
regarded as foreign growths upon it, which could never properly be 
amalgamated into the system. The Duke of Cambridge might recall a 
time when an artilleryman was quite outside the regular Army lines. In 
the same way those who are now the objects of popular and professional 
respect, the Royal Engineers were doomed to long and weary waiting 
before they were recognised save as sappers and miners. When each of 
these additions to the regular troops was made, the doom of the whole 
service was predicted by the analogues of those militarists who are 
to-day resisting the association of the doctors on an equality with them- 
selves. The very fact of the exception of the Guards from the operation 
of the present system when it was established is logically, of course, 
primé facie, the strongest plea one could have in favour of its being 
reconstituted now. 

Some impartial observers might have thought that under a 
dispensation in which Lord Wolseley was recently promoted so justly 
to the position he fills so well, the prejudices of professional militarism 
would not be likely to obstruct a professionally-equitable, a popularly- 
expedient, and a nationally-imperative reform. If public opinion had 
not weighed with Army administrators, of that Army Lord Wolseley 


* These titles would, of course, run Colonel, Major, &c., R.M.C. 
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would not to-day be Commander-in-Chief. He became the inevitable 
successor of the Duke of Cambridge, because, taking him all round, the 
English people, which makes and unmakes administrations, recognised 
in him the best man for the place. Lord Wolseley is not only a 
competent general, as he has often shown himself to be, but a quick- 
witted and sagacious man of the world, as he has signally the 
opportunity of proving himself now. He is also a man of a humane 
patriotism, who has ever shown himself interested in all which 
promotes the welfare of the humblest of his men in time of war or 
peace. The object of adequate medical attendance in the Army is to 
obviate or to minimise human suffering. To dispense with skilled aid for 
that end would be to relapse into savagery. Yet the increasing lack of 
reputable doctors for the Army exposes us to something more than a risk 
of that unfeeling and impolitic retrogression. From Lord Wolseley, the 
great captain, surrounded by a professional staff steeped in all the un- 
reasoning prejudices of their order, the appeal must be made to Lord 
Rosebery, the citizen and politician, whose intelligence is not tied down 
to any procrustean bed of martial prejudices, who, it may be hoped, is still, 
as when he first became a power in his country, alert of intelligence, free 
from fettering traditions of caste, nimbly resourceful, quick to perceive 
the true bearings and the final issues of any subjects submitted to him, 
and slow only to let himself be an instrument in the hands of those 
unwise disciples in arms who are now exercising so mischievous an 
influence over Lord Lansdowne, and who seem to think that professional 
wrong and national danger are a small price to pay for a vain, a 
malignant, a purely selfish, and most unpatriotic triumph. 


T. H. S. Escort. 















The Proposed Tennyson Monument* 


I.—TENNYSON AND CORNWALL 


I HAVE read with interest Mr. T. H. S. Escott’s article in your 
January number on “ Cornish Colour in Tennyson’s Poetry,” and, being 
myself a Cornishman, should gladly support any movement for erecting 
in the county some abiding monument to the great Arthurian poet. 

My object in writing to you, however, is to give an instance of 
Tennyson’s kindly interest in things Cornish, outside the use he made of 
our legends, scenery, etc., in his writings. In the year 1871 I was foolish 
enough to publish a small book of boyish verses, and a friend of mine 
persuaded me to the still more foolish act of sending a copy to the 
Laureate, with a request for his opinion of them. I received, in reply, 
the following letter, which is now published for the first time :— 

‘* Farringford. 
“Sia, 

‘‘As a Cornishman, you must, I suppose, have an answer, though the vast 
number of communications of this nature which I receive obliges me never to reply 
to them, or only by way of acknowledgment. 

‘Well, then, your verses are not bad for a boy of sixteen, but I earnestly 
commend your resolution not to attempt to make a livelihood by literature. 

‘“‘T know that what I have said will disappoint you, but you must take it in good 
part from one who knows something of the worth of words, and who is convinced 
that nothing short of the culture of the whole man can ensure a profitable use of 
them, in poetry at all events. 

‘* Yours faithfully, 
“A, TENNYSON.”’ 

This excellent advice, then, was given to me by the poet solely 
because I was a Cornishman; and with the single exception that I 
backslided from my resolution and have managed to earn a sufficient 
livelihood by my pen for more than twenty years, I have done my best 


to follow it. 
ROBERT DENNIS. 


II. 


To perpetuate the memory of Tennyson would be a work of 
supererogation. The immortal poet must ever live in his works ; 
nevertheless, to evince the gratitude of England by the erection of 
suitable monuments is highly desirable. Let our Cornish friends by all 
means pursue their laudable intention. One cannot wonder that a 
county that contains Tintagel, as connected with King Arthur, should 
desire to do this, but I should have thought that the heights of Hind- 
head or the Hill of Clevedon would have afforded more suitable 


*See an article on ‘‘ Cornish Colour in Tennyson’s Poetry,’’ by T. H. S. Escott, 
M.A., in THE NEw CENTURY REVIEW for January, 1898. 
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localities than Cornwall can supply; the former as associated with one 
of his residences, the latter ever connected with Arthur Hallam, who is 
buried there, and with “In Memoriam.” No true Englishman—and the 
men of Somerset are amongst Albion’s truest impersonations—can stand 
in the sacred cemetery of the “Cloven Down” without repeating to 
himself the undying lines— 


‘* Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags O sea,’’ etc. 


J. H. STEPHENSON, of Lympsham, 
M.A. Oxon, Treasurer of Wells. 


III—THE BEST TENNYSON MEMORIAL 


When I read that the Freshwater beacon had become an accom- 
plished fact, pleased though I was, I could not refrain from the reflection 
that the most fitting memorial of Tennyson that could possibly be devised 
is the acquisition by “the nation ” of his Lincolnshire birthplace. I should 
be the last to counsel the wholesale expenditure of public money upon 
objects unnecessary or unworthy—and, least of all, for sentimental 
reasons alone. But it occurs to me that the early associations which 
cluster around old Somersby are, or should be, doubly hallowed. Why 
has the nation made no effort whatever towards the acquisition of 
territory so sacred? “Fifty years hence people will make pilgrimages 
to this place!” asserted Arthur Hallam in 1832. His prediction has 
been fulfilled even more fully than he could have imagined. But 
“ pilgrimages” to a place do not constitute or involve any act of sacrifice 
on the pilgrims’ part, and if the nation has no care the birthplace of 
Tennyson will remain just as desolate as the years have made it. It is 
well that the dead Laureate did not live to witness the desolation of his 
early home. It makes one wonder whether the offer of Somersby Manor 
for sale would have been permitted in his lifetime. 

Alfred Tennyson’s birthplace stands upon the lip of the great wold, 
where, as he has charmingly said, dwell “calm and deep peace.” The 
book of nature was loved by Tennyson from the moment when first he 
gazed, with wide-open baby eyes, upon the wild fens and wolds of 
Lincolnshire, as seen from his father’s dim old rectory. Alfred was born 
on August 6th, 1809—the year that gave us Gladstone. At Somersby 
he was destined to live long and suffer much. Here his father met his 
mother, and here a great part of the early and, in my opinion, more 
beautiful of the Laureate’s work was conceived and executed. It may be 
objected that the rectory, though it was Tennyson’s birthplace, was not 
in reality his “home.” Was it not? Let he who runs and reads his 
“In Memoriam” answer the mournful question to his own satisfaction. 
Will Lincolnshire assent to the proposition that Tennyson belongs not 
to her? We venture to think not. It is not many months since 
Somersby did honour to itself in perpetuating the memory of its son by - 
means of a new organ placed in the church—a form of memorial that 
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would well have pleased the poet. Love of county is notoriously more 
powerful than love of country; and one is half inclined to suppose 
(though the world should cry shame were such a thing allowed to 
happen) that Lincolnshire unaided could but with slight effort effect the 
purchase of Tennyson’s birthplace. 

Somersby Hall is a beautiful old house, set in the heart of a 
picturesque and gracious spot. Rambling to-day amid its trim parterres, 
sweet-scented flower-beds, and general air of old-worldliness, you are 
reminded of some words of Miss Hope Temple’s charming song— 


‘« There were rows of stately lilies, 
Winding walks where roses grew, 
And a dragon at each corner, 
Fashion’d from its hedge of yew.”’ 


In this appropriately idyllic spot resided the coming Laureate’s father, 
George Clayton Tennyson, Rector of Somersby and Vicar of Grimsby 
—a man of exceptional culture, by the way—with his wife Mary and 
their growing family. Here, in the rectory garden, the children would 
wander hand in hand, “secure in the lovely thought,” as the Norwegian 
dramatist so happily expresses it, “that they belonged to each other in 
great things as in small.” Here the children of an ideal marriage swiftly 
grew up into lusty young men and healthy young women. Emily 
Tennyson, the beloved of poor Hallam, might well have sat, at this 
happy period, for the portrait of her brother’s “ Maud ”— 


“, . . with her exquisite face 
And wild voice pealing up to the sunny sky, 
And feet like sunny gems on an English grass..’’ 


But many of what may be styled the “flower descriptions” in the poet’s 
great monodrama doubtless had their origin in his walking the rectory 
garden and roaming about—as he so loved to roam—in a region replete 
with beauty at all seasons. Arthur Hallam was a guest at Somersby in 
the year that he took his degree (1832), the same that witnessed the 
publication of Alfred’s “ Poems of two Brothers.” The visitor to the Old 
Hall is shown—or can find out for himself—innumerable little 
“memorials” of Tennyson. We are all familiar with that slightly 
suspicious story of Alfred, the child of five, who, racing through a high 
wind, exclaims, “Methinks I hear a whisper in the wind.” “Break, 
break, break,” was written in one of the village lanes, not far away, “at 
five o’clock in the morning”; and the garden, we know, was the scene 
of much of his poetic output. Will not Lincolnshire men step in to secure 
so interesting a possession as Tennyson’s birthplace and early home? 
Had it not been for the sad death of Hallam, cut off in the midst of 
what we know to have been an appropriately idealistic wooing of Emily 
Tennyson, the family might have remained secluded and sequestered at 
Somersby yet. Nay, more, Farringford might never have known 
Tennyson, and in all probability Mr. James Knowles would never have 
enjoyed the privilege of acting as architect of the great singer’s Surrey 
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home. The passing of Hallam did more than merely drive the family 
from Somersby ; it may be said to have silenced Alfred’s pen for ten 
long years. - And when that pen spoke again it was to give us “In 
Memoriam ”—that enduring psalm in which he not only sings Hallam 
to sleep, but sings, too, of the undying seasons : 


‘« When summer’s hourly-mellowing change 
May breathe, with many roses sweet, 
Upon the thousard waves of wheat 

That ripple round the lonely grange.”’ 


It is not difficult to identify the “lonely grange” here apostrophised ; 
while to any reader who may have been privileged to visit Somersby, 
the “ thousand waves of wheat” will be readily realised, involving, too, 
memories of that “ Northern Farmer,” sung in such tuneful sympathy by 
-the poet whose most glowing moments stand enshrined in the Lincoln- 
shire home. For love of the old house and of the old family haunts 
has left an ineffaceable mark upon much of Tennyson’s finest work. 
Splendid as is “In Memoriam,” we can never forget that its price was 
the life of Arthur Hallam ; is it not instinct throughout with that stifled 
sob without which no song is really destined to live? We have nothing 
to recall the “excuse” for “In Memoriam” save the melancholy motto 
that adorns its title page: “A. H. H., od¢2¢ MDCCCXXxII.” But the 
simple words tell their own tale. 
The most direct reference that he ever makes to his home is in the 
“Ode to Memory,” where he speaks of the 
**, . . woods that belt the gray hillside 


The seven elms, the poplars four, 
That stand beside my father’s door.” 


How strange it is that Tennyson is never once wrong when writing of 
the flower-world, whether of blossoms wild or cultivated. The pimpernel 
does “doze on the lea,” the hollyhock does “hang heavily,” the rose is 
heavy-folded, the water-lily does “hang lazily,” the “laurels’ pattering 
talk” is “dry-tongued”—as who does not know that has heard the rain 
falling upon laurel leaves? He loved them all—and loved them so well 
that he could not make a slip. But the daffodil was his favourite. 

The finest, because the simplest, description of “Tennyson-land” 
that I have ever been privileged to read occurs in Kingsley’s “Hereward 
the Wake” :— 

“From the foot of the wolds,” he says, ‘‘the green flat stretched away 
illimitable, to an horizon where, from the roundness of the earth, the distant trees 
and islands were hulled down like ships at sea. The firm horse-fen lay, bright 
green, along the foot of the wold; beyond it the browner peat or deep fen; and 
among that, dark velvet alder beds, long lines of reed-rond, emerald in spring and 
golden under the autumn sun; shining ‘eas’ or river reaches, broad meres dotted 
with a million fowl. . . . Here and there, too, upon the far horizon rose a tall 
line of ashen trees, marking some island of firm rich soil. . . . Overhead the 
arch of heaven spread more ample than elsewhere, as over the open sea; and that 
vastness gave, and still gives, such cloudlands, such sunrises, such sunsets as can 
be seen nowhere else within these isles.’’ 
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Here at Somersby young Alfred first heard that “whisper in the 
wind” which came to tell him, as nothing else could, that he must fulfil 
the divine destiny writ so plain upon his brow; here the poet moulded 
and wrought, wrought and moulded, clothing his thoughts in forms as 
pure as the flowers that bloomed in the rectory garden. And now the 
old home is to “go”—unless Lincolnshire, or, better still, England, puts 
down her foot and ordains that those sacred rooms and grey old garden- 
walks shall not be desecrated by the feet of prose. I believe that the 
sum which would have been required for the purchase of Lord Leighton’s 
London home “by the nation” was £40,000; but Somersby Rectory is 
not Kensingtonia. 

Tennyson belonged to no school. He was. Yet doubtless there be 
many in Lincolnshire who will contend that their county rests under no 
special obligation in the matter, or even that the purchase of the 
dwellings of illustrious men by the nation resembles what William 
Morris once called the Laureateship, in the hearing of the present writer, 
“a relic of barbarism.” But Tennyson does or does not belong of right 
to the county that gave him birth, and I sincerely believe that if 
Lincolnshire lovers—they need not even be “ Tennyson” lovers, for he 
loved his Lincolnshire dearly—will only bestir themselves in the matter, 
the county generally (and particularly the neighbouring county of 
Yorkshire, with its vast wealth and vaster potentialities) will respond to 
the call for a fund in no niggardly spirit. It strikes me as a curious 
anomaly, and a still more curious reproach, that albeit we indulge in 
“ pilgrimages ” to Somersby, we have not public spirit sufficient to rescue 
the home we go to see from the hands of the stranger and the careless. 
Lincolnshire has a radiant opportunity for showing the best of examples 
to London—that allowed Leighton’s house to slip through her fingers—or 
to Hull—that demanded so much “ spurring” ‘ere she would make a move 
in respect to the birthplace of Wilberforce. Tennyson was the poet of 
love, as well‘as the premier singer of his epoch. Cannot Lincolnshire 
give him back love for love, proving to demonstration that though 
himself dead his spirit dwells, enshrined in the hearts and minds of those 
left to mourn him? As Lowell has it— 

" . .« and standing like a tower 

Our children shall behold his fame.’’ 
And surely the pride of making these pilgrimages to old Somersby 
would be enhanced tenfold by the foreknowledge that the Manor House 
belonged to the lovers of a great Englishman, and ‘could not be bartered 


for gold. 
PERCY Cross STANDING. 


IV. 


By the courtesy of the Editor of THE NEW CENTURY REVIEW I 
have been permitted to see the above suggestions in proof. I may, 
perhaps, be allowed to supplement them with a very few words. Those 
who refer to the January article contributed by me will perceive me 
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especially to have dwelt on the Lincolnshire colour pervading most of 
Tennyson’s earlier verse. Nothing, therefore, could be more happy and 
appropriate than that the first material perpetuation of the poet’s 
memory having been in the neighbourhood where he lived, the Isle of 
Wight, the second should be in the district where he was born, The germ 
of the idea of a Cornish monument to Tennyson mooted by me was 
contained in the fact which his eldest son obligingly mentioned to me, 
and which, I fancy, was stated in what appeared from my pen. This 
fact was that some years ago the villagers at Tintagel observed Lord 
Tennyson’s birthday by lighting a big bonfire at the foot of Arthur’s 
Castle. This celebration pleased the poet at the time. Hence, one 
might fairly have inferred the acceptability to him of a more enduring 
memorial in King Arthur’s Land. But obviously the first claim is that 
ofhis native county. Most earnestly, therefore, do I trust that the many 
West of England friends who have espoused the Cornish idea will also 
give their support to its further development on Lincolnshire soil. 


T. H. S. Escort. 




















Chaos in the Constituencies: As observed during 
a Political Tour 


WHAT is the country thinking about? Those who wish an intelligent 
answer to that question can only get it by finding the materials: for it 
themselves, and by giving a few days or weeks to exploring personally 
the United Kingdom as they might a foreign land. Let them put the 
newspapers aside ; resolve on becoming acquainted, not with the reports 
of those who reflect opinion, but with the humbler objects that are 
reflected. Circumstances have caused the present writer to make 
his own the experience that he now urgeson others. The darkness 
which enfolds the more thoughtful and intelligent of the working classes 
appears to be, not that of ignorance, but perplexity. At Westminster 
the meeting of Parliament has had, as always happens, the effect of 
dissipating sectional discontents ; of bringing recalcitrant followers of 
whatever leader to heel; and generally of making the political atmo- 
sphere not more murky than on a moderately fine day even in February 
the physical atmosphere sometimes becomes. The true tocsin of the 
soul, as Byron called the dinner-bell, is the electrically-contrived 
tintin-nabulation which sends members into the division lobby. At St. 
Stephen’s there has never been a time when three parties were otherwise 
than possible. As a matter of fact, such a trial has generally, in some 
form or other, as in the Peelite days, existed. With the constituencies 
that arrangement, if it be ever in force, can be but transitional. 

The “ intolerable strain” which in all parts of England the electors 
feel just now has nothing to do with State aid to British schools or West 
Indian sugar-planters. There have been times when the provincials 
who pay rates and taxes for the luxury of sending a member to 
Parliament have been disgusted with the competing monotony of party 
cries. They are now perplexed and irritated by their inability to 
distinguish party differences. A Midland householder in a_ busy 
town, where householder, labourer, and elector are convertible words, 
expressed his feelings to me the other day by a homely figure which 
will bear repetition. “When,” he said, “husband and wife quarrel, 
every one knows that if a third party interposes they make it up and 
turn round on the peacemaker. Pretty much so, it seems to us here 
is it with those who govern us in London. So long as they can divide 
our money between them all goes quietly; directly we look into 
matters for ourselves the men whom we send on our business to 
Parliament close up against us, and we are put out of the way.” No 
one can mix much with his fellow citizens in provincial market, country 
town shop, or rural tavern, without soon perceiving the very words 
Parliament and politics to stink in their nostrils. The explanation of 
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Mr. Chamberlain’s victory in the matter of the lately-vacant Birmingham 
seat is not his personal ascendancy alone, great though that may be. 
Anything which can identify all Unionists with Conservatives is 
welcomed as bringing nearer, it is hoped, the day when blue and yellow 
will exhaust the possibilities of political division; and when a man, if 
he is not on one side, must be on the other once more. Some years 
ago Mr. Chamberlain had a rather acute difference with Sir William 
T. Marriott, then member for Brighton, since then an Egyptian reformer 
at large. This diversity of view was no secret ; it was emphasised by 
Mr. Chamberlain with his usual apt vigour of language. His fondest 
admirers could not restrain a smile when, a few months later, the 
Birmingham statesman, espousing the cause of the Brighton M.P., 
mildly remarked that though not always agreeing with Sir William 
Marriott in the past, he now felt it his duty to “march shoulder to 
shoulder with Sir William to the saving of the Empire.” Fortunately 
for Liberal Unionism as an independent entity, the English sense 
of humour with the lower middle classes is not strong out of 
London. A provincial Sam Weller could never exist. Therefore the 
farce of calling some of those who kept a Tory Premier in power and 
received the Tory Whips by a Liberal epithet has been played longer 
and more successfully than many expected. Whenever the proper time 
may come, a clever man like the Birmingham statesman will have no 
difficulty in proving the colleague of the Duke of Devonshire never to 
have forsaken democracy, and the second in command of Lord Salisbury 
always to have remained a Radical. But for the moment the artisans 
of the capital of hardware are heaving in unison a sigh of relief at the 
thought of the Liberal Unionist finally being merged in the Conservative. 
This act of absorption is now advancing towards completeness, not 
because Mr. Chamberlain has any thought of effacing himself, but 
because of the gradual, the sometimes imperceptible, but, none the less, 
the never-ceasing pressure of external events in that direction. 

After the debauch the stupefaction. The white heat of wrath to 
which national feeling was kindled by Liberal proposals to anticipate 
the Conservative plan of local self-govenment for Ireland, and to give 
effect to a Conservative (Lord Randolph Churchill’s) suggestion, that 
the State is bound to remove some of the inducements to soui-destroying 
and indiscriminate drunkenness, has by this time nearly burnt itself out. 
Hundreds of honest citizens are rubbing their eyes in a sort of crapulous 
chaos, and are almost tempted to exclaim with Backhurst in 
“Coningsby”: “What infernal fools we have all been!” Not indeed that 
the householders repent their ways, or are ripe for submission to a Liberal 
leader. The feeling rather is one of popular chagrin at the rulers having 
been too astute for the ruled. Never, not even in those lordly days when 
Cabinet-making resolved itself into place rivalry between the members 
of the governing families, did politics seem to the popular eye more of a 
game than at the present moment. The temper of the English masses 
towards their governing groups is practically that to which Irishmen are 
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periodically recommended by their professional patriots. “ Distrust all 
parties, and look out for yourselves.” There is scarcely a manufactory 
or a workshop in central England where, during the dinner hour, or in 
other intervals of Jabour, a discourse on this text is not preached by the 
more vocal of the sons of toil to his mates. Something of this sort, too, 
seems to have been the burden of an address to his constituents, working 
men of the roughest and shrewdest order, delivered recently by Sir 
Charles Dilke. The speech itself was so imperfectly reported by the 
London press as to compel one to make this description of it with much 
reserve. If the moral of the discourse is not now misrepresented, its 
significance can scarcely be overrated. “Dilke and Water” was the 
expression applied by Lord Beaconsfield, who just lived to witness his 
early rise, to the late Lord Randolph Churchill. Nor is there any 
variety of Tory democrat or Tory democracy not largely indebted to 
the man who first patented something of that sort of article in this 
country. To-day no man, in the conventional sense, is less of a 
demagogue than the member for the Forest of Dean. No man has 
made so careful a study by the light not only of present facts, but of 
historical antecedents, of the temper of the English masses; no man 
unites with these observations so painstaking and accurate a self- 
discipline in the history of the world from day to day outside the four 
seas. The place so long occupied by Mr. Chamberlain of leader of the 
democracy is vacant. The qualifications for filling it possessed by Sir 
Charles Dilke are unapproachably higher than those of any other man 
now living. His apparent diagnosis of the political situation, so far as 
it affects the masses, is charged in every word with a consciousness of 
what he cannot but have well known to be uppermost in the minds of 
his hearers. The unreality of the attack and defence on the part of the 
two front benches, the indifference of those who sit there to the disap- 
pointment of those whom they represent, the growing discontent at the 
annual repetition of the Parliamentary farce. Such are the feelings, 
which, like the writer of these lines, though under different conditions and 
with varied opportunities, Sir Charles Dilke must have satisfied himself, 
chiefly absorbed the national mind. His advice, therefore, seems in 
effect to be that the industrial classes should leave Imperial politics to place 
men ; entrust their own business to delegates of their own order, try to fill 
St. Stephen’s with these, and when they are there, keep a tight hand over 
them. Nothing is more depressingly familiar to those who have 
studied and lived among working men in some provincial centres and 
suburbs than the apathy on all spiritual matters sometimes displayed, 
It is not honest doubts, which the worker for the ghostly good of his 
fellow creatures has to combat, but a crass, stolid, soulless indifference to 
all other than purely material concerns. A senseless suspicion that those 
whom the past generation called priests and the present fight shy of as 
“devil-dodgers” have some temporal interest to serve in pressing on them 
the alternative to the secularism of which Charles Bradlaugh was once 
the apostle ; this it is which constitutes the most heart-breaking obstacle 
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that religous workers have to contend against. Something analogous to 
this, equally obtuse, irrational, morosely suspicious, stupidly impervious to 
truth, is the state of mind now prevailing among thousands of lower- 
class Englishmen on all political subjects. That the first object of their 
representatives in entering Parliament is to feather their own nest and to 
get within a certain ring of capitalists; to obtain, whence they do not 
exactly know, such spoils as are going; to divide them among them- 
selves ; to employ Parliamentary privileges for improving the position 
and gratifying the vanity of their wives and daughters; these words 
represent not merely the prejudices, but the convictions of perhaps the 
larger half of the present electorate. The House of Commons to these 
observers seems to combine all the worst qualities of the Stock Exchange, 
the Racecourse, the Club, and the West End drawing-room, as depicted 
by some society novelists. So long as any considerable section of the 
people is pre-occupied by this sort of suspicion, political intelligence 
there can be none. The electors themselves will either be the prey of 
impostors, or, disgusted, will hold aloof from all political action. They 
will invest the name and pursuit of politician with something of the 
same discredit which these have long had, and increasingly had, in the 
United States. 

The spectacle of Unionism may not be responsible for all these 
deplorable and mischievous fallacies. That party arrangement may, 
perhaps, have been necessary to save the kingdom from the calamities 
discerned in Mr. Gladstone’s plan for removing the last Irish grievance. 
Incidentally, Unionism has disappointed some of the fondest hopes of 
the British masses. When Lord Randolph Churchill, who both designed 
the coalition and christened it, first announced it in his speech at Man- 
chester, on the 3rd of March, 1886, he held out the hope of patriotism 
taking the place of party. So far from that having happened, Unionism, 
in its later developments, has intensified party bitterness and increased 
the difficulty of men belonging to different schools of thought 
co-operating for any national object. Never were there Tories so 
politically or socially exclusive as the Liberal Unionists; never were 
converts more envenomed against their former associates or so eager to 
foment strife between Ministers and the Opposition as the ringleaders 
and chief followers of the secession from Mr. Gladstone twelve years ago. 
About the time of Lord Beaconsfield’s death Lord Salisbury uttered a 
grave warning against party competition degenerating into a Dutch 
auction. Never to a perplexed proletariat did this revel of political 
insincerity seem so completely realised as at present. Nor does the 
ordinary elector see anything to choose between the rival organisations. 
There is nothing, with deafened ears, he dismally reflects, which these 
placemen, actual or aspirant, will not promise when they want office. 
There is no point in which, when office has once been gained, 
the one set of jobbers differs from the other. It was complained 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s last Government, especially during its closing 
years, that every coup it made or attempted smelt of the City. 
5* 
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Hence the inspiration of the entire policy of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
successors to-day. More free ports in the Far East; the opening 
up of the African interior for trade; the Soudan turned into a 
province of Lancashire. How long will it be before the average 
working man and ratepayer feels himself one penny the better 
for these new instalments of Imperial expansion? Meanwhile the great 
money-brokers and capitalists of all nationalities are suspected by the 
average elector of doing a roaring trade and feathering their nest with 
gold. Disappointed, disgusted, heavy at heart, light of purse, the work- 
ing classes, who, in last resort, make and unmake Governments, are, as 
Sir Charles Dilke shrewdly perceives, ripe for any change which shall 
deliver them from the heartless hypocrisies of {mperial administration for 
the practical good of only a few small and selfish cliques. It is utterly to 
misrepresent the facts to say that the fault of all this is charged upon the 
men now in power. If that were so there might be some hope. The 
people, feeling the remedy to be with themselves, might strain every 
nerve and muscle to send the Ministers whom the City keeps in office 
about their business. But the masses dismally reflect that by going 
farther they might, perhaps, fare worse, and would certainly do no better. 
The national discontent is not with any collection of men who in turn 
administer national affairs. It is with the whole system of an official 
caste governing a country and an Empire for, as is thought, the good 
only of those whom that caste consists. An observer who, like the present 
writer, makes a personal study of national feeling, will find a general 
dissatisfaction with the existing regime. He will meet with nothing 
showing him the glimmer of a hope that the next appeal to the country 
will place statesmen more capable or disinterested in power. The 
very existence of such statesmen is despaired of. The temper of the 
constituencies is now, and probably will be, represented by an ill-informed, 
gloomy, cynical fatalism, which holds politics to have become a mere 
trade for the sole benefit of those who take an active part in it; and the 
feeling grows that from this arrangement there is no practicable escape. 
The first consequence of the condition of things now described from life 
will probably be the refusal of masses of voters to take part in the next 
election, Beyond that it is unnecessary to go, Eventually, no doubt, 
matters will right themselves, and what is called the hereditary aptitudes 
for self-government of the Anglo-Saxon race will pull us all through, 
But the solution of the difficulty may take an unexpected form, and 
may involve some of those startling changes in the mechanism of 
Parliamentary rule in whose advent the historian, J. A. Froude, so firmly 
and, as he thought, with good reason, believed. 

JAMES MACRAY. 

















Sir John Moore: A Great Commander _ I. 


THERE are, we imagine, very few, even among those with whom verse 
is a negligible quantity, who have not been moved by Wolfe’s famous 
stanzas on the burial of Sir John Moore. But, beyond the fact 
that he died gloriously in the moment of victory, the nation at large 
knows singularly little of this truly illustrious soldier, and of the dark 
ordeal through which he passed to the atoning glory of Corunna. 

Although prior to his campaign in the Peninsula Sir John Moore 
had achieved considerable distinction as a commander, it was there that 
his great qualities first had an opportunity of fully displaying themselves. 
In the face of stupendous difficulties, aggravated by the blunders and 
bad faith of those from whom he had the best right to expect assistance 
and support, he succeeded not only in averting overwhelming disaster, 
but in shedding over retreat the halo of victory. 

In order properly to estimate Sir John Moore’s services in the 
Peninsula, it is necessary to advert briefly to the Ministry at whose 
instance he took the field. In 1807 Lord Grenville’s Government was 
replaced by a Tory Administration under the nominal leadership of .the 
Duke of Portland. Not even the Addington Cabinet of 1801 was so 
profusely equipped with mediocrities. There was, indeed, one notable 
exception in the person of Mr. Canning, the Foreign Secretary ; but 
even his splendid abilities could avail little against the collective 
incapacity of his colleagues, by whom he was foiled and stultified at 
every turn. The success of most of his projects depended upon the 
efficiency with which they were executed by the War Department, and, 
as he was wont bitterly to complain, nearly every scheme devised by 
him was only too certain to miscarry when once it passed into the hands 
of Lord Castlereagh, the Secretary for War. To quote the expression 
of one of Mr. Canning’s most gifted biographers, “all the gold that he 
put into his colleague’s crucible came out, somehow or other, brass.” 
Lord Castlereagh, the son of an aspiring Ulster gentleman, who 
contrived to scale every step, save the highest, of the Irish Peerage, had 
won his political spurs by degrading Ireland into an auctiun-mart in 
order to force through the Union. Personally clean-handed, he employed 
corruption to an extent unexampled even in the days of Sir Robert 
Walpole. So serviceable a henchman was not likely to go unrewarded, 
Cabinet rank was soon conferred upon him, and in the Portland 
Administration he was assigned the supremely important post of 
Secretary for War. A more preposterous appointment never discredited 
the reign of George III. Boldness he certainly possessed, and a species 
of worldly shrewdness that would have enabled him to figure reputably 
as Minister to a minor Power; but in the essential qualities of states- 
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manship he was wholly deficient. Moreover, a less than rudimentary 
acquaintance with grammar, allied toa ludicrously chaotic style, rendered 
his speeches, and not infrequently his despatches, barely intelligible. 
Yet to such hands as these was committed the conduct of a war that 
would have taxed to the utmost the administrative genius of a Chatham. 
Blunder and miscarriage rapidly became the order of the day. In vain 
did Mr. Canning protest to the Duke of Portland, that unless Lord 
Castlereagh relinquished the War Office his Grace would have to find a 
new Foreign Secretary. The Duke, a comatose valetudinarian, who 
dreaded nothing so much as a Cabinet convulsion, pleaded for a 
temporising policy, in which Mr. Canning reluctantly acquiesced. At 
length the monstrous fiasco of Walcheren, an abortive campagin, which 
cost the country the best part of an army and twenty millions of money,” 
compelled even the procrastinating Premier to speak out. Lord 
Castlereagh indignantly resigned, and after salving his injured amour 
propre by doing his best to put a bullet through Mr. Canning, was duly 
re-admitted into official life to mismanage another department. 
Foremost among the victims of the War Minister’s ignorance and 
inefficiency was Sir John Moore. In the spring of 1808 he was 
despatched in command of an expedition in aid of Sweden, but with 
such vague instructions that there was little chance of his being able to 
accomplish any real service. On the 17th of May he arrived with his 
army, consisting of 10,000 men, at Gottenburgh, when, to his astonish- 
ment and disgust, he was informed by the Swedish Government that the 
troops could not be allowed to disembark. They were, consequently, 
compelled to remain on the crowded transports for several weeks. The 
General, however, repaired to Stockholm to confer with the Government 
on a plan of action. There, to his dismay, he found that the half-crazy 
King, whose forces were utterly inadequate for the protection of the 
country, was bent on taking the offensive, and on the British army 
joining him in an attack on Zealand. Sir John Moore, who was far too 
experienced a soldier not to see the impracticability of such a project, 
respectfully urged its insurmountable difficulties. The King thereupon 
proposed as an alternative that the British should take isolated action, 
and invade Finland. This scheme was manifestly even more fatuous 
than the preceding one, and Sir John Moore endeavoured to convince 
his Majesty that 10,000 British, however capable, were absolutely 
no match for the main force of the Russian Empire, which would 
infallibly be opposed to them. But the King, instead of recognising the 
wisdom of Sir John’s objections, was so incensed at his opposition that 
he actually had him arrested. The General, however, contrived to 
extricate himself from this zmpasse, and to withdraw his army from 
Sweden, without implicating his Government. Writing to Lady Hester 
Stanhope a few months afterwards, he thus refers to the incident: 


* Not a blow was struck, but out of 40,000 men 35,000 were invalided by fever, 
which the sapient War Secretary actually endeavoured to treat with ship loads of 
Thames water. 
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“ Had Mr. Pitt been Minister I should have remained, knowing that he 
would have sent a squadron to Stockholm to assist me, and to demand 
satisfaction for the insult offered in my person to the country, but I had 
no such confidence in the new Administration.” 

The Government which he had thus saved from a very serious 
dilemma had no alternative but to approve his conduct; nevertheless, 
on his return they signalised their gratitude by appointing him only 
third in command of the expedition then being organised for the 
Peninsula. Moreover, the supersession—for considering Sir John 
Moore’s standing and services, such it virtually amounted to—was 
effected in so offensive a manner as to suggest that the Government 
was anxious to deprive him of employment altogether. But Sir John 
Moore was not the man to be hectored into retirement by an insolent 
official. He demanded an interview with Lord Castlereagh, in which he 
not only protested against the indignity to which he had been subjected, 
but warned the Minister that little could be expected from the absurdly 
inadequate force that was being sent to Spain. He then proceeded to 
Portsmouth to take up his command. He was followed by a letter 
from Lord Castlereagh censuring him for his remonstrance, which, the 
writer stated, would be reported to the King, while measures would be 
taken to remove him from his command. The General’s reply, a model 
of dignified disdain, must have considerably surprised the arrogant 
Minister. 

“T am,” he wrote, “this moment honoured with your Lordship’s 
letter of yesterday’s date. As I have already had the honour to express 
my sentiments to your Lordship fully at my last interview, it is, I think, 
unnecessary to trouble you with a repetition of them now. I am about 
to proceed on the service on which I have been ordered, and it shall be 
my endeavour to acquit myself with the same zeal by which I have ever 
been actuated in the service of my country. The communication which 
it has been thought proper to make to his Majesty cannot fail to give 
me pleasure; I have the most perfect reliance on his Majesty’s justice, 
and shall never feel greater security than when my conduct, my 
character, and my honour are under his Majesty’s protection.” 

Fortunately, this letter, every word of which breathes the true spirit 
of soldier, came under the eye of the King, who showed that his justice 
had not been relied upon in vain, for, so far from being removed from 
his command, on arriving in Portugal Sir John Moore was ordered to 
relieve Sir Harry Burrard and to place himself at the head of the 
expedition. 

He reached Portugal early in October, 1808. Hardly had he 
disembarked when he was furnished with a startling proof of the War 
Minister’s incompetence. Lord Castlereagh had given him to under- 
stand that every preparation for the equipment of the army had been 
made previous to its leaving England. The Commander-in-Chief was 
not long in discovering the character of these official assurances. “At 
this instant,” he writes to the Secretary for War, on the 9th of October, 
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“the army is without equipment of any kind, either for the carriage of 
the light baggage of regiments, artillery stores, commissariat stores, or 
other appendages of any army, and not a magazine is formed on any of 
the routes by which we are to march.” But this was not all; a few days 
later he writes to Lord William Bentinck, one of the British Com- 
missioners: “Sir David Baird has unfortunately been sent out without 
money; he has applied to me, and I have none to give him. I undertake 
my march in the hope that some will arrive ; if it does not, it will add 
to the number of a great many distresses.” 

Placing blind reliance on the favourable representations of the 
Spanish Government respecting the strength of their armies and the 
patriotism of the people, the British Cabinet had sent out Sir John 
Moore in command of less than 25,000 men, with instructions to advance 
into Spain and assist the national troops in striking a decisive blow 
against the invaders. But the General, who, it will be remembered, had 
his misgivings even before sailing, only too quickly realised that he had 
been despatched on a fool’s errand. On reaching Salamanca, whither 
he had proceeded, amid countless obstacles and difficulties, in order to 
concentrate his forces with a view to an advance, he discovered that not 
only were the Spanish armies very far from what the official accounts 
had represented them, but that the country itself had very little heart in 
the cause. In a letter to Lord William Bentinck, dated the 15th of 
November, after commenting indignantly on the manner in which the 
English Government had been misled respecting the position of affairs in 
Spain, he continues: “ The English army will, I hope, do all that can 
be expected from their numbers, but the safety of Spain depends upon 
the union of their inhabitants, their enthusiasm in their cause, and their 
firm and devoted determination to die rather than submit to the French; 
nothing short of this will enable them to resist the formidable attack 
about to be made upon them. If they will adhere, our aid can be of the 
greatest use to them, but if not we shall soon be outnumbered, were our 
forces quadrupled. I am, therefore, much more anxious to see exertion 
and energy in the Governments, and enthusiasm in their armies, than to 
have my force augmented. The moment is a critical one; my own 
situation is particularly so—I have never seen it otherwise—but I pushed 
into Spain at all hazards, This was the order of my Government, and it 
was the will of the people of England.” 

Sir John Moore had advanced to Salamanca on the supposition 
that he could rely on the co-operation of 60,000 or 70,000 Spanish 
troops, Valladolid having been indicated for the base of his operations 
and the formation of his magazines. Yet, almost immediately on his 
arrival at Salamanca, intelligence reached him that Valladolid, which 
was not more than three marches distant, was actually in the occupation 
of the enemy! His position was now one of extreme peril. The two 
auxiliary divisions under Sir David Baird and Sir John Hope had not 
yet come up; and he could not count on so much as a single Spanish 
battalion. The news of the investment of Valladolid was quickly 
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followed by that of other disasters, culminating in the defeat of 
Castanos. This last reverse gave the coup de grace to the Spanish arms, 
The strength of the country was utterly broken, all resistance was at an 
end, and Napoleon, at the head of an immense force, was pressing on to 
Madrid. Under such circumstances, for the small British army to 
attempt the advance originally contemplated would have been nothing 
short of insanity. Sir John Moore accordingly resolved to fall back 
upon Portugal. He decided, however, to remain at Salamanca till he 
could be joined by General Hope, while he intended General Baird to 
regain the coast and proceed thence to Lisbon. 

Such a course, however mortifying, was absolutely imperative. 
Through no fault of his own the Commander-in-Chief had been placed 
in a false position, from which he was bound to extricate his army by 
the best means in his power. 

It was at this juncture that Mr. Frere, the British Ambassador in 
Spain, commenced his official relations with Sir John Moore. John 
Hookham Frere was a clever and vivacious “itterateur who had 
collaborated with Mr. Canning in “The Etonian” and “ The Anti- 
Jacobin,” a circumstance to which he owed his introduction into public 
life. Had he been allowed to climb the political ladder rather more 
gradually, he might possibly have proved a useful functionary, though 
scarcely in a first-rate capacity. But the rapidity with which he had 
been pushed upward had turned his head, and impressed him with the 
conviction that he was little inferior in state-craft to his patron, the 
Foreign Secretary. Consequential and opiniated, he mistook arrogance 
for dignity and obstinacy for decision ; moreover, he wholly failed to 
appreciate one of the paramount duties of a diplomatic representative, 
especially when circumstanced like himself, namely, that of obtaining 
early and accurate information. With a credulity which, considering 
the momentous issues involved, was little short of criminal, he implicitly 
accepted every fabrication that it suited the Spanish Government to 
foist upon him. A more fitting abettor for the head of the War 
Department it would have been difficult to discover. How deplorably 
the latter had failed in his duty we have already seen, but even his 
incapacity paled before that of the British Ambassador. No sooner 
did Mr. Frere hear of Sir John Moore’s decision to retreat than with 
characteristic presumption he determined to oppose it. With the best 
opportunities of ascertaining the true position of affairs, he took upon 
himself to represent that the Spanish reverses were of trivial moment, 
and, further, that the French forces on the side of Burgos and 
Valladolid did not exceed 11,000 men, when, as he might easily have 
ascertained, they actually numbered over 100,000! Sir John Moore, 
however, declined to reconsider his decision, in the expediency of which 
General Hope, on his arrival, heartily concurred. But before the 
preparations for retreat could be completed, Mr. Frere made a fresh 
attempt to frustrate it. On the 30th November he addressed another 
despatch to Sir John Moore, strongly urging an advance on Madrid, 
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and representing in glowing terms the determined attitude of the 
Spaniards and the abundant resources at their command. This 
despatch was followed by a letter to a similar effect from the 
Government of the capital, on behalf of the Supreme Junta. Scarcely 
had they been delivered when a further despatch, written at Talavera, 
on the 3rd of December, was received from Mr. Frere, repeating his 
former representations in still stronger terms, though at the very 
moment that he was thus again urging an advance on Madrid, and 
depicting the heroic attitude of its inhabitants, the city was on the eve 
of capitulation, which, in fact, took place without a blow, on the morning 
of the 4th. In the face of the Ambassador’s strenuously iterated 
representations, so strongly supported by the Spanish Government, 
Sir John Moore felt that he had no alternative but to suspend his 
retreat, especially as he had now been reinforced by General Hope, and 
made secure his junction with Sir David Baird. He accordingly 
decided to advance against Soult, who was posted on the Carrion. By 
thus threatening the enemy’s communications, he hoped to divert the 
Emperor from the south, and thereby afford an opportunity for the 
Spanish forces to rally and reunite. Before his army could be put in 
motion, intelligence reached him of the capitulation of Madrid, but this 
did not induce him to abandon his project. He had satisfied himself 
that, situated as he was, there existed no other means of rendering 
service to the Spanish cause, and of saving his army from imputations 
to which the English nation, ignorant of the true state of affairs, was 
already not indisposed to give expression. That the enterprise was one 
of no ordinary danger Sir John Moore did not fail to realise. “ He knew,” 
to quote the striking language of Sir William Napier, “that his army 
must glide along the edge of a precipice, cross a gulf on a rotten plank ; 
but he also knew the martial qualities of his soldiers, felt the pulsation 
of his own genius, and, the object being worth the deed, he dared essay 
it even against Napoleon.” Briefly, his plan was this: To engage 
Soult, if possible, before the Emperor could intercept him ; but if foiled 
in this attempt, to retreat rapidly to some point on the coast (Corunna 
was eventually fixed upon), and rejoin his transports. Even should his 
advance against Soult be arrested, it would have the effect of drawing 
the Emperor off the south, and that was the prime object of his 


operation. 
WILLIAM TOYNBEE. 


(To be continued.) 















































The Anglican Revival * 


THE one serious fault in this book is it brevity. As one of a series of 
half-crown books on the great movements and developments of the 
Victorian era, it is as big as the public can expect for the money ; but 
the size and price of the volumes might have been allowed to vary with 
the importance and requirements of the subjects. When a writer like 
Canon Overton is commissioned to tell the story of what he justly 
describes as “one of the most remarkable and influential movements of 
modern times,” he might have been allowed more than a little over two 
hundred small octavo pages. The first ten or twelve years of the story 
—the “Oxford Movement” proper—have been already abundantly 
illustrated by memoirs and biographies ; but this book contains the first 
“succinct account of the” whole “of the Anglican Revival.” It is a 
book that was much needed. To students of the Movement it will be 
welcome ; but to general readers it will be specially welcome. Many of 
the latter have not time, and some of them have not the opportunity, 
to digest the numerous large volumes in which the history of the Oxford 
Movement is given piecemeal ; and the later history of the Anglican 
Revival, as well as a knowledge of the collateral facts and influences that 
aided the Movement, are still more difficult of access. In Canon 
Overton’s little book the actual Oxford Movement acquires its due pro- 
portion as only the leading factor among several. It would have been 
easier for the author to write a book twice as large than to condense so 
much matter into the small space allotted him without sacrificing either 
important facts or a readable style. 

The publishers were fortunate in getting such an author. There is 
scarcely another man so well qualified for this particular task. He has 
the familiarity of practice as a writer upon his subject, besides much 
personal knowledge of many of the men who have been leading agents 
in the later stages of the revival. He had already given us several 
standard works on the history of the Anglican Church during the last 
two or three centuries; and there are very few of the fifty and odd 
volumes of the “ National Dictionary of Biography ” to which he has not 
been a contributor. He necessarily writes from the “clerical point of 
view” ; but he writes with the fairness of a critical historian. When his 
narrative touches parties and persons whom the clergy regard as 
dangerous to the Church, he criticises without bitterness. Referring to 
the later ritualistic phase of the revival, he says: “Men on both sides 
seem to me to have had a tendency to a disease which may be termed 

*« The Anglican Revival.” By Canon Overton, D.D., author of ‘‘ The English 


Church in the Nineteenth Century (1800-33),’’ ‘Life of John Wesley,’’ etc. 
London: Blackie and Son. 1897. 2s. 6d. 
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‘ritual on the brain” . . . The real question at issue between the 
most thoughtful on both sides was not one of ceremonial but of 
doctrine.” 

About half the book is occupied with the Movement at Oxford. 
The introduction gives an interesting sketch of the previous condition of 
the Church and of the parties in it, showing that though “ the Church, as 
a whole, was wanting in definiteness of doctrine and practice” early in 
the century, the revival “was no sudden movement, but was the logical 
result of various causes which had long been at work.” There was 
the “orthodox” or “sound” Church party, without enthusiasm; the 
Evangelical party, perfervid, but too subjective and individualistic ; 
and the vast majority of Churchmen outside of these parties, “whose 
Church principles were of the vaguest possible description.” The 
Anglican movement gave enthusiasm to the orthodox party ; and 
supplemented the Evangelical revival by lifting it “from the subjective 
to the objective, from individualism to collectivism.” Moreover, such 
men as Coleridge, Hugh James Rose, Dr. C. Lloyd, W. Palmer (ot 
Worcester College), Bishop Kaye, and Keble (by his “ Christian Year ” 
had already given an impetus before the Tracts began. 

With the lucid digest of the Oxford Movement itself we need not 
deal, except to say that most of the principal facts are mentioned, 
and very able and impartial appreciations are given of the leading men 
engaged in it. The chapter that follows—* Cambridge and the Move- 
ment ”"—is one of the most valuable in the book, because it brings 
together in small compass a series of factors in the revival that are too 
easily overlooked. That there was a comtemporary and independent 
movement at Cambridge is forgotten or not known by many who talk of 
the “Oxford Movement.” The chapter on “The Movement in the 
Outer World” shows how men like Dean Hook and Bishop Wilberforce 
were affected towards the revival. In the next chapter we have the 
Hampden and Gorham cases, resulting in many secessions to Rome ; 
and in the ninth chapter, the effect of the Movement upon public 
worship is traced. This is a very interesting chapter, and would have 
been more interesting still had the author had more space at his disposal. 
The last chapter sums up the causes of the success of the Movement— 
the revived study of Church history, the revived sense of beauty, the 
many tales for the young which followed in the wake of the Tracts, the 
personal characters of the leaders, the fact that “the Oxford men and 
their successors touched life at far more points” than the Evangelicals 
did, the prominence given to the Holy Catholic Church as something 
worth fighting for, the practical life in parish and diocese, and the revival 
of the poetry of religion. 

It is difficult for a critic familiar with the details of the Movement 
to place himself in the position of a general reader who looks to this 
book for information rather than for a coup d’ail of what he already 
knows. The writer must also find himself in a similar difficulty. Yet 
we imagine that the book is intended mainly for general readers whose 
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knowledge does not enable them to read into the text much that is only 
briefly alluded to. The several mentions of Newman’s Via Media must 
leave a very indistinct impression upon the minds of those who are not 
already well read up in the subject. Such readers will certainly gather 
that the Via Media is something midway between Romanism and 
Protestantism, but they will not be able to discover what was Newman’s 
definite idea. An additional page or two might have remedied this 
defect. We miss a notice of certain practical features in the Movement 
which have given rise at times to much stormy agitation—the revival of 
confession, for example. The restoration of Convocation, the establish- 
ment of sisterhoods, and other practical results, deserved more than two 
or three lines in the last chapter. But these and other similar omissions 
are the fault, not of the writer, but of the conditions under which he had 
to write. An additional fifty pages in a future edition would make no 
material alteration in the size of the book, but would add very much to 
the usefulness of what is already as perfect a manual as its size permits. 


ARTHUR RANSOM. 


The Trail of the Bookworm 


TIME is short, the tale of books is ever increasing, and the desire of the 
average man and woman is to be up to date in the literature they read, 
It is very easy to desire, but quite another thing to obtain your desire. 
The majority of those who subscribe to the circulating libraries, unless 
they possess the miraculous gift of judging the merits of a book from 
its title, are at the mercy of the library assistants, who can be, by 
necessity, hardly wiser than the customer as to the merits of a book. 
Their business is to hand books over the counter, not to act as advisers. 
The BOOKWORM once asked the librarian of a leading West End 
library if he ever told his subscribers which books were worth reading, 
and his reply was that if he did the library would not pay, for the 
paucity of good books was great, A small section of the reading 
public read the books that the daily paper which they take in reviews 
favourably. But even this course is not altogether satisfactory, for 
sundry reasons. The object of a daily paper is to give its readers the 
news of yesterday, with foreshadowings of what may happen in the 
future, but criticism of new books is quite a secondary thought on the 
part of the editor, except in the case of a book by a well-known author, 
which has been long awaited. Two evils, therefore, ensue. First, a book 
is very often not noticed for months after its publication; and, secondly, 
since reviewing books is only a minor and comparatively unimportant 
feature of the journal, little, if any, supervision is exercised over the 
reviewing staff by the editor. The result is that much valuable space is 
wasted in slashing books which the critic himself acknowledges are not 
worth reading, often to the detriment of good books, Again, reviews 
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generally are too long. The reviewer too often criticises, seemingly, for 
the benefit of the author only. This is very nice for him, but it is 
thrown away on the ordinary reader, who wants to know, in a few lines, 
whether the book is worth reading and what it is about. To criticise a 
book is generally deemed an easy task, and one which the novice at 
journalism and literature always imagines he can do; but to pick out 
books which will prove acceptable reading to the general public is 
difficult. It means that a man who is eclectic in his literary tastes must 
bring himself down for the moment to a lower level, and decide if a 
book which, although it does not altogether please his critical eye, will 
suit the less cultured taste of the reading public. Therefore, it will be 
the aim of this article to give the readers of the REVIEW, henceforth, 
short and pithy reviews of the books worth reading which have 
appeared during the month. Our criticism will be positive and not 
negative; and hence if a book is omitted it is for obvious reasons 
which do not require explanation. , 


* * * 


During the last month the number of books published, though not 
numerous, have been of great importance. It seems as though 
publishers have kept all their best books over from the autumn till 
now, for the literature of the first six weeks of the year presents a 
pleasant contrast to that issued in the previous three months. Though 


the output of novels has been small yet it has been excellent in quality. 
The most notable novel of the month is the translation of Gabriele 
d’Annunzio’s novel “ The Triumph of Death.” This is the first work of 
this novelist that has been translated into our language, and, like all 
other translated works, is handicapped to a certain degree at the outset. 
This novel labours, perhaps, under a greater disadvantage than most, 
for it is a story of illicit love under a southern sky, written for a race far 
removed from us in every respect, in whose lives love enters at an early 
age, strongly colouring their whole existence, and who, one and all, 
fathom the depths of love, missing none of its pleasures and tasting the 
full measure of its bitterness. Transplanted from a land where love and 
romance are the breath of life to the chilly atmosphere of the north, 
where love is rarely passionate and is but an incident in life, such a 
novel loses much of its force, no matter how good the style and method 
of the writer. “The Triumph of Death”* is a novel without plot and 
almost devoid of incident. It is an analysis of the soul and tempera- 
ment of one Georgio Aurispa. He is the one character who holds the 
attention of the reader from first to last. In brief, the story relates the 
amours of Georgio and his mistress. The early history of his passion 
for Ippolita is told when he is dejectly musing over his past career. 
Georgio is infected with a veritable mania for introspective analysis of 
his inmost feelings. To use a homely illustration, he is like a child who, 


***The Triumph of Death.’’ By Gabriele d’Annunzio. Translated by 
Georgina Harding. Cr. 8vo, vi.4+-316 pp. 6s. Heinemann, 
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not content to hear the pleasant ticking of a watch, must pull the works 
to pieces to learn the reason why. On the second anniversary of their 
meeting they go away for a space in the country, and the final life 
together is by .the sea-coast. The whole story is set in a minor key, 
which adds to its monotony. Georgio’s mind is unhealthy and morbid, 
and an insight into his character is gained when he visits his family, 
The eldest of the family, he has given up his birthright since his uncle 
left him a large fortune. Here we find that the father is a brute, the 
mother a weak, whining woman, and his aunt and nephews are idiots. 
His chief pleasure while at home is to meditate in the room where his 
uncle committed suicide. Thus we get a clue to all this unhealthy 
brooding and the subsequent tragic end. The clouds set darker over 
his mind when he and his mistress stay during the summer in a cottage 
by the sea. In the last stage the struggle is between desire and satiety. 
He is conscious that he loves the woman passionately, but is haunted 
by the idea that one day desire will be satiated and she will belong to 
another. Not that Ippolita ever shows the slightest sign of becoming 
less passionate and loving. Ippolita is a character hardly worked out 
at all. She, too, is afflicted with some hereditary taint, for she has 
suffered from epileptic fits in her younger days. Unfortunately, she is 
not given to analysing her soul, and we only see her through her lover's 
eyes. She is presented as a charming woman at first, but eventually as 
a pure wanton, a warm-blooded and passionate woman, delighting in 
sensual love and only living for the present. She never divines that 
her lover is going mad, and on the last night she goes forth cheerfully 
with Georgio to their death over the cliff. The most powerful piece of 
writing in the book is the description of the Italian Lourdes, where ail 
the halt and maimed of the country side are assembled. A graphic 
picture is given of the busy scene outside the church, and the beggars, 
with their loathsome sores, crowding round the shrine inside. As a 
study of a peculiar phase of life, the book takes a high place in 
literature, but it appeals to the few rather than the many. Unrelieved 
by incident, and monotonous in the telling, it will scarcely find favour 
with the mass of readers who are hardly in sympathy with a character 
whose mind is wholly given up to morbid and egotistical analysis. 


* * * 


Another striking book is the “Fourth Napoleon,”* by Charles 
Benham, a newcomer in the literary world, This novel is exceptionally 
powerful and brilliant. The striking feature of the book is the wonderful 
knowledge the author displays of French political life and character. 
The scene of the novel is laid in France, during the last decade of the 
present century. The hero, Walter Sadler, is a briefless barrister in 
London, an orphan, who has been brought up by his guardians not 
knowing who his parents were, and, apparently, without relations. Tired 


*The Fourth Napoleon.” By Charles Benham, Cr. 8vo, vi.--600 pp. 6s. 
Heinemann, 
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of dragging out existence in London on a small income, he determines 
to realise his capital and have one year of luxurious living in Paris 
without regard for the future. Soon after his arrival there he begins to 
unravel the mystery that hangs over his life. His guardian, Count de 
Morin, and Colonel Brisson tell him that he is the lineal descendant of 
Napoleon I.,and the head of the Bonapartists. Napoleon, before his 
marriage with Josephine, had married the daughter of an Italian doctor, 
and Sadler is his great grandson. Brisson urges him to come forward 
and take the throne, and eventually obtains permission to arrange a coup 
d'état. This part of the plot is well worked out, though the author has 
gained valuable aid from the third Napoleon’s daring stroke. While the 
Revolution is taking place we get a good insight into the character 
of this descendant of the great Napoleon. He is without courage, 
turning pale at the sound of firing, and is a puppet in the hands of his 
advisers. Through sheer stupidity, he nearly spoils the whole affair by 
being taken prisoner by the Republican police. Luckily, he is rescued, 
and brought, in the nick of time, to the Place de la Concorde, to be 
shown to the triumphant soldiers. There he raises their enthusiasm by 
veiled hints of regaining the lost provinces. But after the excitement is 
over, his desire for war dies away, and, going down to one of his country 
residences, he amuses himself with a secret flirtation with Lady Muriel, 
the daughter of the Earl of Framlingham, an ex-ambassador. This 
young lady has already an admirer, Count Fersen, a Russian attaché, 
who has been in love with her for the last two years, and whom she has 
encouraged. But when he proposes, she finds it hard to make up her 
mind, for the Emperor’s advances have unsettled her. Brisson is informed 
of his master’s amour, and finding it likely to hinder war against Germany, 
promptly comes down to nip the affair in the bud. Brisson sees Muriel 
and temporises, persuading her to influence the Emperor to fight 
Germany. At a dinner-party she skilfully hints this to him, and the 
next day he meets his ministers, who force him, unwillingly, into war, 
In the account of the war the author wisely refrains from giving detailed 
descriptions of the battles, and keeps the reader’s attention fixed on the 
Emperor. He appears as a despicable coward, and the commander-in- 
chief keeps him out of the way by making out that he looks very ill. 
While the French are beating the Germans, the German ambassador 
appears, and, playing upon his fears, persuades him to sign peace in 
return for a portion of Alsace. The rest of the book is taken up with 
the Emperor’s love affairs. He wants to marry Muriel, but his ministers 
insist on an alliance with a Russian princess. He makes Muriel his 
mistress, and is too weak to marry her, because he is afraid of his 
ministers. In the end she visits him, and: insists on marriage ; and to 
frighten him, takes out a pistol, and pretends to shoot herself. 
Unfortunately, it is loaded, and she dies. Soon after her brother and 
Fersen come, with the same purpose, to force him into marrying her. 
Finding Muriel dead, they kill him, and the book abruptly closes. We 
have given here only a bare outline of this historical romance, for it 
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would be impossible to touch upon every character. The author has 
taken a large canvas, and though the Emperor’s figure looms large in 
the picture,a host of well-drawn characters bear him company. The 
style throughout is excellent, for it is never uninteresting, and the 
dialogue is often witty and amusing. The only point where we differ 
with the author is in the character of the Emperor.’ It is hard to 
imagine that a man who had been at Harrow and Oxford, and who had 
not sapped his energies by luxurious living, would turn out such a 
coward. One would imagine that his hereditary tendencies and the 
responsibilities of his high station would at least make him more manly, 
for at the beginning he is full of ambitious dreams. With this 
exception, the author is to be heartily congratulated on the brilliancy of 
his first novel. 
* * * 

The remaining novels of the month are all from the pens of authors 
who have already gained some reputation. “Rough Justice,”* by 
Miss Braddon, is written in the style that we are well acquainted with. 
The interest of the plot centres round a murder, and the authoress 
shows no falling off in the skilful way in which she unravels the 
mystery. Mr. Stanley Weyman is to the fore with an historical romance 
called “Shrewsbury,” ¢t which has already appeared in serial form in the 
pages of the “Idler.” This time Mr. Weyman has departed from his 
usual plot. No longer do we meet the familiar broken-down gentleman 
and the imperious haughty lady. He abandons the sunny plains of 
France for cold England in this book, and women play a very small part. 
The plot deals with the troubled years of King William III.’s reign, a 
time when the air was filled with rumours of Jacobite conspiracies, to 
which most of the great men of the kingdom were privy, and few free 
from suspicion. The story is told by Richard Price, who goes through 
many vicissitudes before his fortunes are linked with those of his 
benefactor, the Duke of Shrewsbury. He is a country lad who starts 
life as usher in a boys’ school. There he becomesthe dupe of a 
designing wench, who cajoles him into stealing his employer’s money, 
and then flies, leaving him in the lurch. Caught red-handed, he 
is dragged before the nearest justice of the peace, and there meets 
the Duke. He gives Price a chance to escape, of which he quickly 
avails himself, and goes to London. There he becomes assistant to 
a writer of news-letters to the country papers, and eventually becomes, 
through fear, the tool of a notorious conspirator, Henderson. The rest 
of the story relates his adventures with the Jacobites, and how, 
unwittingly, through his strong resemblance to the Duke of Shrewsbury, 
he nearly ruins his master. The story is exciting, but yet at times it 
grows monotonous, and the absence of any prominent female character 
renders it less interesting than some of Mr. Weyman’s previous novels. 


* “ Rough Justice.” By M. E. Braddon. Cr. 8vo, viii.4-392 pp. 6s. Simpkin. 
+‘ Shrewsbury.”” By Stanley Weyman. Cr. 8vo, viii.4-410 pp. Twenty-four 
illustrations. 6s. Longmans. 
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Dr. Conan Doyle’s new story, which is called the “ Tragedy of the 
Korosko,” * deals with Egypt. The plot is extremely slight, and simply 
narrates the adventures of a party of tourists travelling up the Nile, who 
are cut off by a troop of Mahdists while visiting some tombs. In the 
course of the next twenty-four hours they are promptly rescued by 
the camel corps. Out of slender materials the author has elaborated a 
novel which, in less skilful hands, would hardly suffice for a magazine 
article. We may be wrong, but Mr. Doyle seems, in his last two or three 
books, to be led away by his talent of facile and interesting writing, and 
the plots of his stories are not worked out with the care that marked his 
earlier works. 

* * « 


“The War of the Worlds”t is a brilliant work of imagination, 
which is equal to anything that Jules Verne has done. It deals 
with the invasion of the earth by the inhabitants of Mars. From 
a great gun on that planet a number of cylinders are shot out which fall 
on this earth. When each cylinder has cooled the Martians come out 
and don their curious armour. Their two weapons are a wonderful heat- 
ray and a gun which discharges canisters filled with a powder which 
suffocates every one who inhales it. The panic in London is such that 
the whole city is deserted. The army is powerless against the heat- 
ray, but eventually the Martians all die from the action of the bacteria 
they have taken into their bodies when feeding on dead Englishmen. 
The story is most excitingly told, and would have been more interesting 
if it had been illustrated. 


* * * 


Mr. A. J. Dawson is a writer who is rapidly coming to the front. 
“ Middle Greyness,” which appeared last autumn, was decidedly good, 
but “ God’s Foundling,” t a pathetic story of modern life, shows a distinct 
advance in merit. It deals with the fortunes of a young man, a bastard, 
whose career is tenderly looked after by his father, a wealthy banker, 
and his friend, a clean-hearted barrister, a dweller in Bohemia. He is 
studying for the medical profession, and, being alone in the world, is 
drifting into idle ways. His father, to prevent this, introduces him into 
his own family circle, but the result is not promising, for he falls in love 
with his father’s niece, and strikes up a friendship with a literary man, 
which nearly wrecks his after life. His father, in the hope of checking 
his wild career, tells him the story of his life, but it isin vain, and the 
shock kills him. This sobers our hero, and his future life is one of 
abnegation and hard work. 


*«* The Tragedy of the Korosko.”” By A. Conan Doyle. Cr. 8vo, xii.4-334 pp. 
Forty illustrations. 6s. Smith, Elder. 

+ ‘‘ The War of the Worlds.” By H. E. Wells. Cr. 8vo, viii.4-304 pp. 6s. 
Heinemann, 

t‘‘God’s Foundling.’’ By A. J. Dawson. Cr. 8vo, vi+-310 pp. 6s. 
Heinemann. 
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Mr. Benson, known hitherto as the author of novels which had an 
ephemeral success, “ Dodo” and “ The Rubicon,” has started in a new line. 
In “ The Vintage ”* he has abandoned frivolity, and has produced a good, 
though somewhat solid, historical romance of the war of Greek 
Independence, 1821. The hero, Mitsos, takes a prominent part in the 
preparations for the rising, and goes through many exciting adventures. 
The story ends with the freeing of the Morea from the rule of the Turk. 
There is no prominent woman in the tale, and, though history is closely 
followed, the book is never dry. It is a great advance on the author’s 
previous work, and is decidedly worth reading. 

* * * 


In biographical literature there are some interesting and important 
books. Perhaps the most interesting is“ My Life in Two Hemispheres,” t 
being the autobiography of Sir Charles Gavan Duffy. He was born in 
1816 in Ireland, and at an early age joined the press, becoming sub-editor 
of the “ Morning Register.” He afterwards studied law and was called 
to the Bar. He took a prominent part in Irish affairs during the forties 
as editor of “The Nation,” starting the young Irish party, and eventually 
was arrested and put in Newgate. He escaped conviction, and in 1855 
went to Australia. In the colony of Victoria, where he took up his 
residence, he entered Parliament, and soon became a Minister. 
Subsequently he became Prime Minister, and at the close of his career 
was Speaker of the House. His life is most interesting, especially the 
early part, in which the reader obtains a good insight into Irish politics 
of the first part of the century. 

* * * 


Whatever Mr. Justin McCarthy writes about is always treated in a 
delightful way that entrances the reader. “The Story of Gladstone’s 
Life,” t which comes at an appropriate time, is most interestingly told. It 
is not intended to bea critical biography, and Mr. McCarthy has, of 
course, written as an enthusiastic admirer. One of the chief features of 
the book are the excellent portraits of the “Grand Old Man” at various 


stages of his life. 
# * * 


The life story of a self-made man and a reformer always commands 
a certain amount of attention, and the autobiography of Joseph Arch § is 
practically a history of the agricultural labourer during the nineteenth 
century. The career of Joseph Arch, set forth here by himself, is an 


* “The Vintage.”” By E. F. Benson. Cr. 8vo, viii.+-398 pp. Eleven 
illustrations. One map. 6s. Methuen. 

t ‘‘ My Life in Two Hemispheres.’’ By Sir Charles Gavan Duffy. Demy 8vo. 
2 vols., xii.-333 pp. One portrait, xii.+-396 pp. One portrait. Unwin. 

}‘‘The Story of Gladstone’s Life.’ By Justin McCarthy. Cr. 8vo, 
xii.+390 pp. Forty-tive illustrations. Black. 

§ ‘‘ Joseph Arch: the Story of his Life: Told by Himself.’’ Edited by the 
Countess of Warwick. Demy 8vo, xx.--412 pp. One portrait. 12s. Hutchinson 
and Co. 
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extraordinary one. The son of a Warwickshire labourer, he began to 
work at the age of nine, educating himself at night. His youth was 
passed in the days of the Corn Laws, when the labourer’s condition was 
very bad. In 1872 he started the National Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union, for the purpose of obtaining better wages for the labourers, and 
it speedily became a power in the land. The greater part of the book 
is taken up with the history of this Union, which accomplished great 
things. The book is written in a straightforward and simple manner, 
and is a valuable contribution to the labour movement of the present 


century. 


* * * 


The last month has been rich in books of travels. The most notable 
is Mrs. Bishop’s book on “ Korea,” * for this well-known traveller has 
written one of the most interesting books of travel we have read for a 
long time. From 1894 to 1897 she paid four visits to Korea, a country 
which has only been open to Europeans since 1884. Being the casus 
belli for the Chino-Japanese war, it has recently come into prominence. 
Mrs. Bishop travelled over a large portion of the country, and gives an 
account of the life, religion, manners, and customs of the natives. She 
also visited Manchuria and Wladiostock. The illustrations are good, 
and two excellent maps are given. 








* * * 


Two delightful books+ on elephant-hunting in Africa, which will be 
eagerly read by all sportsmen, are written respectively by Mr. Neumann, 
and Captain Gibbons. The former hunter visited East Equatorial 
Africa, and the plain straightforward tale of his adventures make one of 
the best sporting books which has been issued for a long time. The 
illustrations, done by J. Millais and E. Caldwell, are magnificent. 
Captain Gibbons combined exploration with sport. The part of Central 
Africa that the author explored is called Marotseland. It lies north of 
the Zambesi River and to the west of Nyassaland, and is also inhabited 
by the Makota and Mashikolumbwe tribes. The country is fertile and 
well watered, abounding in big game. Elephants and rhinoceros are 
rare, but lions, zebras, leopards, buffaloes, and numerous species of 
antelopes are found. The author went a long way up the Zambesi, and, 
making a detour, returned to it by following one of its tributaries. The 
book is full of sporting reminiscences, and once or twice the author had 
some exciting moments. It is written in an interesting style, and should 
be read by all interested in big game shooting. 





* “Korea and Her Neighbours.’’ By Mrs. Bishop. Cr. 8vo. 2 vols. 
xx.4-262 pp. Twenty-three illustrations and one map, x.4+322 pp. Twenty-six 
illustrations and one map. 24s. J. Murray. 

+ “‘ Elephant-Hunting in East Equatorial Africa.’’ By Arthur H. Neumann. 
Demy 8vo. xx.+-456 pp. Sixty-four illustrations. One map. 21s, net. R. Ward. 

+ ‘Exploration and Hunting in Central Africa, 1895-1896.” By A. St. H. 
Gibbons. Demy 8vo, xii.+408 pp. One map. Eight illustrations, by C. Whymper. 
15s. Methuen. 




















